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WHAT’S 
IT WORTH? 


You can cut your costs 25% 
with value analysis— 

a new way to get more 

for your money. 


DON’T PASS THE BUCK 


What do you hand your boss— 
problems or solutions? 


HOW TO MEASURE OFFICE WORK 


There’s a better way to do paperwork— 
and measurement will help you find it. 


WHEN IS A GRIPE NOT A GRIEVANCE? 


Recognized and handled promptly, most complaints 
need never reach the grievance stage. 
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Creativity —Unlimited 


By Wilbur M. McFeely 
Vice-President, Riegel Paper Corporation 


and Riegel Textile Corporation 


C REATIVE ACTIVITY is an essential part of 
a supervisor's responsibility. It is essen- 
tial to our growth and development. We may 
never compose a symphony, paint a master- 
piece, write a novel, or build a better mouse- 
trap. But we are surrounded by creative 
opportunities. 

Improvements can be made in processes. 
Chere are better ways of planning, organiz- 
ing, and controlling operations. New ap- 
proaches to human motivation and under- 
standing are within our grasp—if we have 
the imagination to go with our knowledge. 
The number and variety of creative situations 
in our working environment are limitless. 


from his forthcoming book, On Being the Boss 
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WHAT’S 





VALUE ANALYSIS OFFERS A 
NEW KEY TO COST CONTROL 


By Lydia Strong 


Whatever your job, here’s an approach that will 
cut the cost of anything you make, buy, or use. 


HAT IS THE VALUE of the pic- 
W ture tube in your TV set? Is 
it worth more when you are watch- 
ing a ball game—or a play—or a 
variety show—or when the kids are 
screaming over Bugs Bunny? 

Suppose in a moment of exaspera- 
tion you throw an ashtray and smash 
the tube. What’s it worth now? (Re- 
member that, broken or whole, it 
cost you the same amount—and in 
breaking it you have destroyed the 
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ashtray and, possibly, some of your 
living-room furniture. ) 

Now you get estimates for replac- 
ing the tube. One repairman will 
charge $55 for a new, first-quality, 
standard-brand tube. Another, just 
as reliable, will install the same tube 
for $50. What is the picture tube 
worth now? 

It’s clear that the value of the tube 
is not determined by its original cost 
to you. Nor is it determined by the 











worth of the program you see on it 
—the service it renders at any par- 
ticular time. Provided that you want 
this service, its value is determined 
by the lowest price you must pay to 
have it performed, satisfactorily and 
dependably. 

This concept is the heart of an in- 
creasingly popular technique of cost 
reduction, called value analysis. 
Lawrence D. Miles, who developed 
value analysis for General Electric, 
has received the company’s highest 
achievement award in recognition of 
the millions of dollars he and his as- 
sociates have shaved from GE’s 
manufacturing costs. Miles also 
helped the Bureau of Ships to in- 
stall a value program that has pro- 
duced sizable savings for the Navy. 
The idea has spread to many com- 
panies. 

Value analysis originated in the 
purchasing department. But it is not 
just a purchasing technique. It is an 
approach—in fact a philosophy— 
that can be applied in any depart- 
ment of any business, large or small. 
A supervisor using the value ap- 
proach can develop many ideas to 
cut costs and still maintain quality in 
his department. 


What is value analysis? 

Value analysis, as Miles has de- 
scribed it, is “‘a scientific method of 
getting the same performance from 
a product at lower cost—usually 
vastly lower cost. It is a concen- 
trated effort to improve the value of 
a product by seeking out and elimi- 


nating unnecessary costs wherever 
they may exist in the entire cycle of 
product design and manufacture.” 

Value analysis covers anything 
that costs money: parts, assemblies, 
services, processes. It can be ap- 


plied, says Miles, to any scale of 


production from one to a million, to 
any product of any size. 

One GE project involved a metal 
weight mounted on a rotor ring. The 
weight was curved to match the ring 
curve; with strict economy it could 
be produced at 40 cents per unit. 
But analysis revealed that the weight 
didn’t have to be curved. A straight 
piece was substituted at a cost of 4 
cents—a saving of 36 cents on each 
unit! 





The objective 

This illustrates an important char- 
acteristic of value analysis: The ob- 
jective is not primarily to get the 
same part for less money (though 
this too can happen), but to use the 
least expensive part or process that 
will do the job effectively. 

Step by step, the value analyst 
examines each part and process used 
in the manufacture of a product. At 
each step, he asks such questions as: 

e What is this? 

e What does it do? 

e Does it contribute value—that 
is, does its use make the prod- 
uct work better or sell better? 

e What does it cost? 

e Does it need all its features? 

e Can a usable part be made by 
a lower-cost method? 
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e If the part is specially designed, 
can a standard product be 
found that will do the job? 

e What would that cost? 


lt takes information 
The advances of science and 
technology have tremendously wid- 
ened our range of choice in industry. 
Very often, the savings made by 
value analysis are achieved by re- 
placing a traditional part or process 
with another that may have been 
unavailable even a year ago. The 
person attempting value analysis— 
whether he is a specialist or a super- 
visor—needs to keep himself well 
informed about such matters as: 
—new materials that either cost 
less than the present materials, 
or can be processed less ex- 
pensively, without sacrificing 
performance. 
new tools and processes that 
will do the job required. 
—specialty manufacturers who 
may be able to supply certain 
parts at much lower cost than 
others, because they are geared 
to such production. 


What can you save? 

Value analysis can usually reduce 
shop costs by 15 to 25 per cent, 
Miles estimates. But there are ac- 
tually no top or bottom limits. Sav- 
ings of over 90 per cent are reported, 
yet savings of 10 per cent are well 
worth while. 

A small utility-appliance com- 
pany, after six months of value anal- 
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ysis, reported a range of $50 to $17,- 
000 in savings per year per item 
changed. 

One of Miles’s first projects for 
GE involved a tiny pin used for 
electric-clock motors. It cost a third 
of a cent, and he figured out a part 
costing a fifth of a cent that would 
perform the same service. Insignifi- 
cant? Hardly. The savings on this 
pin total $112,000 a year. 


Try these approaches 

Here are some ways in which 
costs have been cut by value analy- 
Sis: 


Standard parts 


GE used a double nut, made of 
steel bar 1” x42” x 2”, with two 
holes drilled and tapped in it, at a 
unit cost of 32 cents. “What does it 
do?” asked value analysts. “How 
else could the job be done?” 

Half the job, they figured, could 
be done by a single standard nut— 
available from suppliers at 3 cents. 
But that wasn’t enough; two nuts 
had to be fastened together. This 
was accomplished by a welding op- 
eration costing 2 cents. Total cost— 
8 cents, or one quarter of the original 
cost, for the same performance as 
before. 


Different parts 


One plant used large tubes 
through which electrical cables were 
passed. These tubes cost $5 each. 
Attempts were made to find similar 
tubes at lower cost, with rather dis- 





couraging results. 
happened until 


Nothing much 
someone asked, 


“What do the tubes do?” The an- 
swer: They provided an insulated 
support for the cables. Immediately 
it could be seen that large plastic 
clamps, available at one-tenth the 
cost, could do the job. 


Different materials 


A manufacturer of air coolers 
used fine wire mesh to support ex- 
celsior pads in the cooler. Value 
analysts demonstrated that a some- 
what coarser mesh could do the job 
as well, at a yearly saving of $1,612. 

Synthetics and plastics can often 
be substituted for metal—for exam- 
ple, a molded nylon nut costing | 
cent instead of a machined brass nut 
costing 3 cents. 


Different processes 


We keep on making things the old 
way because we haven’t heard of an- 
other way, or because we think the 
new way would be too expensive. 

One pet GE story concerns a 
heart-shaped cam about the size of a 
silver dollar, that was being individ- 
ually machined. There was nothing 
in the specifications to prevent 
punching out the cam, but “the vol- 
ume was not high enough to pay for 
a punching die.” A methods man 
wondered if a low-cost die could not 
be made from Kirksite, an alloy 
used for short-run tools. Despite op- 
position, he had the die made, at a 
total cost of $50. In the course of 
demonstrating it to astonished meth- 








With value analysis, it isn’t diffi- 
cult to remove 25 per cent of the 
cost of a product—even one that 
has been refined for a number of 
years. 

LAWRENCE D. MILES 


Manager, Value Analysis Service 
General Electric Company 











ods men, planners, engineers, and 
foremen, he punched out enough 
cams to cover three years’ pro- 
duction. 

Another example is the use of one 
of the strong new adhesives instead 
of fasteners, to put together an 
assembly that never needs to be 
opened. Or gun-squirted rubber gas- 
kets to replace molded or cut gaskets 
—at a saving in one case of 90 per 
cent of the former cost. 


Specialty suppliers 


It’s frequently cheaper to buy 
than to make—particularly if you 
can find a supplier manufacturing on 
automatic machines the same part 
you make on general-purpose ma- 
chines. GE found a specialist who 
could make a small bracket for a 
delivered cost of $3 per thousand, 
compared with $13 per thousand to 
make it themselves. A tube special- 
ist supplied, for a penny, a part that 
cost the company 14 cents for mate- 
rial, labor, and overhead. 


Question the need 


In one plant a ring was manufac- 
tured of plate steel, welded and ma- 
chined, for use with heavy equip- 
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ment. There was no functional need 
for this expensive process; when the 
ring was cast instead, its cost 
dropped from $12 to $2. Why had it 
been machined in the first place? 
Mainly because that particular plant 
was used to “grinding out plate,” and 
questions and changes were not 
looked upon with favor. 


See without screens 

Most of these ideas (like Sher- 
lock Holmes’s dazzling deductions ) 
sound idiotically simple after they 
have been explained. Why, then, 
were they overlooked? The answer 
lies in the mental screens that keep 
most of us from seeing facts squarely 
and taking appropriate action. 

The first and densest screen is that 
of habit and attitude. In order to get 
work done without having to stop 
and consider each detail, we all es- 
tablish certain set ways of doing 





Value is the lowest price you 
must pay to provide a reliable 
function or service. When we say 
“lowest price,” that implies that 
we must compare values and com- 
pare them wisely to determine 
value. Value is determined only by 
comparison. 

—R. E. FouNTAIN 
General Electric Company 











things. Unfortunately, many of these 
outlive their usefulness. The knowl- 
edge that “it works this way” can 
harden into a feeling that “it’s al- 
ways been done this way” and final- 
ly into “any other way would be 
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crazy.” Long before this third stage 
is reached, we’ve stopped looking for 
improvements in the process. One 
common instance is formulating 
ways to meet an emergency situa- 
tion, then clinging to the same pat- 
tern long after the emergency is over. 

A second screen is lack of in- 
formation—information about the 
product or process under considera- 
tion, what it does, the new methods 
and materials available to do the 
job. 

Third, wrong beliefs—the things 
we know that aren’t so. For exam- 
ple, “All plastics are brittle” (some 
are, some aren’t) or “Die costs are 
too high” (have you checked lately 
on new ways of making dies?) or 
“A solid material is better” (for 
what?). 


Consider results 

The challenge of value analysis is 
to clear away screens of habit and 
attitude, of ignorance, and of preju- 
dice. The more clearly we can see 
what we’re doing—and why—the 
more ideas for improvement we can 
generate. 

Value analysis offers a rational 
framework for considering results— 
and the cost of achieving them. 
What does this do? What does it 
cost? How else could we get the 
same results? You can ask these 
questions about a business, about a 
department, even about your per- 
sonal expenditures. Wherever you 
ask them, the answers will help you 
reduce costs and produce greater 
value. ® 











Office Oasis 


By Georgie Starbuck Galbraith 


Sing hi-de-ho for the water hole, 
The cooler around whose fount 
Seems gathered half the office staff, 
As witness a random count: 


A covey of stenos discussing clothes; 

A couple of balding Romeos 

Discussing them; while near them lurks 
A squad of accountants and filing clerks 
Debating the values of foreign cars; 

A brand-new father dispensing cigars; 
And all of them ranged like a solid wall 
Round the H.O. . . . well, no, not all: 


For who is the guy at the edge of the mob 
Whose tongue hangs out like a blotter, 

To whom this place is a closed oasis? 

He wants a drink of water! 
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PASS THE BUCK 


By Wilbur M. McFeely 


Vice-President and Director of Industrial Relations 
Riegel Paper Corporation and Riegel Textile Corporation 


Delegate down—not up! 


HEN YOU FACE a problem that 
W you cannot solve alone, what 
do you do? Do you dump it in the 
lap of your superior? Do you dis- 
claim responsibility with the attitude 
that “that’s outside my bailiwick”? 
These are easy ways out of a situa- 
tion, at least on the surface. But 
they are not the actions that top 
management expects of progressive 
supervisors. Quite the contrary, 
management is looking for the su- 
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pervisor who will study the problem 
and then recommend action and ask 
for a decision. 


A guiding principle 

There are many reasons for 
adopting this as a guiding principle. 
The following are fundamental: 

First, if a problem is_ simply 
dumped into the lap of higher man- 
agement, the issues involved may 
not be clearly stated by the super- 














visor. Clouded presentations invite 
delay, or may result in a hurried de- 
cision which the supervisor feels is 
unworkable. In either case, he finds 
himself asking, “now what?”—and 
his problem has become magnified. 

Second, the process of formulat- 
ing a recommendation is excellent 
self-training in an important area of 
supervisory practice—orderly, sys- 
tematic, objective thinking. A super- 
visor who acquires the reputation 
for this kind of thinking is placing 
his foot on the next rung up the pro- 
motion ladder. 

Third, discussing a recommenda- 
tion means that the supervisor must 
think through the whole problem. 
This minimizes the possibility that 
the people concerned will be influ- 
enced by the sight of one or two 
tall trees in a forest of facts. Equally 
important, a carefully thought-out 
discussion is more likely to be cen- 
tered on the issues involved than on 
extraneous personality factors. 


Make a recommendation 


An all-too-common criticism of 
supervisors by top management is 
that “they expect us to do too much 
of their thinking for them.” This 
charge may or may not be justified. 
Supervisors do not always know 
what is expected of them. To the ex- 
tent that this is true, the fault is not 





MITT l 


VUE 





entirely one sided. The fact remains, 
however, that well-presented recom- 
mendations will go a long way to- 
ward eliminating this criticism and 
will raise the supervisor’s status as a 
member of the management team. 


Get the answers 


Recommendations take many 
forms. They may be oral or written. 
The content is more important than 
the form. The basic objective is to 
present an idea or a plan in an or- 
derly sequence, so that all pertinent 
information will be evaluated and 
an appropriate solution decided on. 
The content of the recommendation 
may be determined by getting fac- 
tual answers to questions like the 
following: 

> What is the problem? 

» What causes the problem to 

arise? 

P What are the possible solu- 

tions to the problem? 

» What will be the probable con- 

sequences of alternative plans? 
> Which plan offers the possi- 
bilities for greater success? 

» Who should be responsible for 

carrying the plan into action? 
>What provisions should be 
made for seeing that the plan 
is followed through with the 
anticipated results, or that nec- 
essary changes are made? 


eee 





This article has been adapted, with permission, from Wilbur M. McFeely’s 
forthcoming book, On Being the Boss, to be published in May by Association 


Press. © 1959. 


The book is based on Mr. McFeely’s first-hand experience with supervision. 
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This does not mean, of course, 
that all recommendations will be as 
detailed as this list of questions may 
imply. The cloth must be cut to fit 
the pattern. Perhaps other questions 
could be added, or a different ap- 
proach taken. The important point 
is that some method be outlined for 
insuring a systematic and thorough 
approach to the problem at hand. 


Future potential 

Finally, it should be remembered 
that the purpose of making a recom- 
mendation is not necessarily to win 
a point. It should be looked upon as 
a means of finding the truth in a sit- 
uation so that the final decision will 
be the best one that can be made at 
the moment, on the basis of avail- 














“I'm Horace Meekly’s wife. He’d like to ask fora raise.’ 
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able facts. Looked at in this light, 
the decision itself, no matter how 
important, is only a part of a process 
of evaluating evidence and opinion 
intelligently. And, in the process, 
the people who are concerned with 
the decision are in a much better 
position to support it enthusiastical- 
ly if they have participated. 

Supervisors will be judged not so 
much by whether their solution is 
the final one as by the thoughtful- 
ness of their presentation. In ap- 
praising supervisors, top manage- 
ment is perhaps as much interested 
in their future potential as in their 
present operating ability. Good rec- 
ommendations play an important 
part in molding the future of any 
supervisor. @ 


/ 


























EASURE 
Office 










By Earl R. Lind 


Manager, Office Standards and Methods Division 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Sons, Inc. 


Who’s counting? You will be, if 
you’re after higher productivity. 


17-YEAR-OLD, on his first job 
laying bricks, stood with his 
mouth open as he watched the older 
bricklayers: They sauntered back 
and forth to retrieve bricks from a 
carelessly dumped pile. They clam- 
bered up and down in order to lay 
bricks at higher levels. They put- 
tered with the mortar. 
The apprentice saw the possibil- 
ity for changes. 
Why not, he asked the foreman, 
have other workers pick up the 
bricks and arrange them neatly in a 


line, near the place where they were 
to be used? Then, with one gesture, 
the bricklayer could reach for a 
brick and, with only one step, fit it 
right into place—no walking, no 
turning, no juggling. 

The 17-year-old also wondered 
why the mortar wasn’t always kept 
at the correct consistency and in a 
box at the proper level, nearer the 
bricklaying activity. And he sug- 
gested that the scaffolding be raised 
or lowered according to the workers’ 
needs. 
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The boy’s suggestions were 
adopted. The foreman found that 
his bricklayers weren’t working any 
harder (in fact, some parts of their 
jobs were easier), but they were 
getting more done in less time. 

This incident occurred in 1885. 
The young man was Frank B. Gil- 
breth, and he went on to become a 
successful contractor. Eventually, he 
gave all his time to finding “the one 
best way” of performing work— 
which led to the development of mo- 
tion study. This was a major step to- 
ward a theory that is now generally 
accepted: 

Examining how people’ work 
leads to improvements in their work 
methods. 

Office supervisors are more con- 
cerned with papers than with bricks; 
but they, too, must try to ease prob- 
lems and improve methods. 


Controlling office costs 


There are two basic ways to cut 


costs: Eliminate the unnecessary 
jobs and improve the methods of 
doing jobs that are necessary. This 
means more than keeping the office 
staff at its lowest practical level. It 
means using fully the capabilities of 
already employed clerks. While it is 
possible to reduce an office staff, the 
real savings occur in three other 
ways: 1) reassigning people from 
nonessential to essential work; 2) 
making use of people’s ability to do 
more work; and 3) avoiding unnec- 
essary hiring. 

One way to control clerical costs 
is to find out more about the work 
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itself through work measurement. 
Work measurement has been de- 
fined as “the determination of the 
proper amount of time and effort re- 
quired for the effective performance 
of a specific task.” Such measure- 
ment has a dual value: It serves as 
a tool for investigation, and it helps 
to set standards. 

Not all office work is easily meas- 
urable. For measurement by such 
techniques as time study, the opera- 
tion must be fairly routine; it must 
be performed in sufficiently large 
volume to make study worth while; 
and the work must be fairly con- 
sistent. 


Complementary programs 

Work measurement is only one of 
the tools for controlling clerical costs. 
Many companies use a combination 
of programs which support and com- 
plement one another. 

For example, many business firms 
now recognize the need for reviews. 
They reconsider operations periodi- 
cally to see how systems are working 
out. To do this requires some form 
of methods study (the detailed anal- 
ysis of existing or proposed work 
methods as a basis for improving 
them). 

The purpose of methods study, 
then, is to determine where changes 
are needed and to predict the value 
and effectiveness of specific changes, 
whether they are changes in struc- 
ture, system, procedure, equipment, 
or facilities. Thus, changes must be 
measured, preferably before they 
are adopted, to determine whether 





or not they contribute to the desired 
results and, if so, to what extent. 

Sometimes, this kind of measure- 
ment can be made informally by the 
supervisor, who, because of his ex- 
perience, may be able to identify de- 
partmental problems, suggest sev- 
eral possible solutions, and pinpoint 
the best one. But this depends upon 
the individual supervisor, his experi- 
ence, and his judgment. Therefore, 
it is highly subjective. 


Establishing standards 

An increasing number of firms 
feel that a more objective procedure 
is necessary. To achieve it, many are 
using combined work-measurement 
and work-methods programs. 

There are five widely used meth- 
ods for establishing performance 
standards based on work measure- 


ment: personal observation and ex- 


perience, past-performance, time 
study, work sampling, and prede- 
termined or standard time data. 


Personal observation and 
experience 

1. Perhaps the most widely used 
method—if it can be called a method 
—is personal observation and ex- 
perience. The validity of this tool 
varies broadly with the person who 
makes the observation. The reason: 
The observer’s standards depend on 
his work experience—on his ideas of 
performance, which he will prob- 
ably base upon what he remembers 
of his own past performance. 

Since observation depends so 
strongly on the person making it, the 


results will vary considerably. Two 
supervisors may well come up with 
two different standards for the same 
operation. And whatever standards 
they set will tend to be informal— 
so much so that many employees will 
not know that a standard exists. 


Past performance 

2. The second method—past per- 
formance or production reporting— 
is historical in nature, based upon 
recorded performance. 

One way to apply this technique: 
Each clerk in the department whose 
production is being measured indi- 
cates on a printed form exactly what 
operation he is performing at various 
times throughout the day—and how 
many units of each operation he gets 
done. The forms are summarized 
either for a certain period (such as a 
month) or until the data seems rep- 
resentative. 

Besides being simple to install and 
to maintain, this technique lends it- 
self to many variations.* Companies 
using the method report that it helps 
to reduce and control clerical costs: 
The mere act of recording clerks’ 
performances impresses upon them 
the fact that the company is inter- 
ested in establishing and maintain- 
ing standards. It is useful for work 
assignment, for over-all planning, 
and for merit rating. 


Time study 
3. The third method—time study 
—involves a stop watch. It is essen- 


*See A Yardstick for Office Productivity, SUPER- 
VISORY MANAGEMENT, September, 1958, p. 26. 
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task ) 


how fast they do it) 





studies ) 


Five Ways to Establish Performance Standards 


. Personal observation and experience 
. Past-performance records or production reporting 
. Time study (analysis of time required to perform a specific 


Work sampling (finding out what people do, rather than 
. Predetermined or standard time data (dividing a job into 


component actions—reaching, lifting, etc—common to all 
work, and assigning time values based on published 








tially an analysis of the time re- 
quired to perform a specific task— 
with an eye to eliminating unneces- 
saries. Because this often involves 
analysis of other factors, too—such 
as motion and methods—time study 
is usually combined with other 


studies. 

A frequent application: A well- 
qualified and experienced analyst 
selects an operator of approximately 
average ability to perform the oper- 
ation for which a standard is sought. 
The analyst breaks down the opera- 
tion into specific elements that occur 
again and again—such as filing a 
card. (The shorter each element, the 
easier it is to measure accurately. ) 
Then, as the operator performs the 
over-all job, the analyst makes a 
series of observations, usually timing 
each element. In general, the more 
observations he makes, the more 
variables he is likely to notice and 
take account of. In this way, he es- 
tablishes a more exact time standard. 
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Besides being stop watched, the 
operators performance is_ also 
“rated” or “leveled” against what is 
considered normal performance. 

Time study is more costly to in- 
stall and maintain than _ historical 
measurement, but it is also more ac- 
curate. The effort and cost are justi- 
fied if the use to which the standard 
will be put—for example, incentive 
payments—requires that degree of 
accuracy. 


Work sampling 

4. Work sampling is a technique 
primarily for finding out what peo- 
ple do, rather than how fast they do 
it. A work-sampling study consists of 
a large number of observations of an 
employee’s activity, taken at statis- 
tically determined intervals. At vari- 
ous points, for example, he might be 
found to be waiting for work, or in 
transit between jobs, or produc- 
tively occupied. If the employee is 
waiting for work in one fourth of the 








observations made in a_ thorough 
study, this may point to a need for 
better work scheduling, or for an 
improvement in work methods. Or, if 
the employee is found to spend two 
thirds of his time filling out a certain 
form, and one third in an assortment 
of other activities, then it’s the form- 
filling job that might repay further 
measurement. 


Predetermined or standard 
time data 

5. The fifth method of establish- 
ing standards for work measurement 
is called predetermined or standard 
time data. This system uses ready- 
made systems of timing. 

The specific job is divided into 
component actions that are common 
to all work—in other words, to 


standard motions such as reaching, 


turning, moving, and grasping. 
These, in turn, are assigned time 
values from published tables which 
are the results of numerous studies 
of actual working performances. 

Developing this data is a demand- 
ing job that requires a large and 
well-qualified staff of methods and 
industrial engineers. This obviously 
would be expensive for one com- 
pany alone. As a result, many firms 
find it less expensive to employ con- 
sulting or management groups to 
assist in such studies. Some organi- 
zations have run pools or surveys 
among their members to develop 
and supply the data for members’ 
use, 

Although the tables of standard 


time are based on thousands of 
studies, no time studies are com- 
pletely accurate. Furthermore, the 
published standard times must be 
adapted to each specific job—in 
reaching, for example, is the hand in 
motion at the beginning or end of 
the reach, at neither time, or at both 
times? Thus, many variations are 
possible in the application of stand- 
ard time data. 


Beginning of a program 

Our company, Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son, Inc., warehouses and sells 
steel, aluminum, and machinery 
with an office staff of 2,000 at sev- 
eral plant locations. We began a 
formal program of clerical-work 
study over six years ago. Operations 
were expanding and so was paper- 
work. The clerical force was in- 
creasing, yet we were (and still are) 
in a shrinking labor market that 
could not provide some _ badly 
needed job skills. In view of these 
factors, we found it difficult to de- 
termine what kind of clerical per- 
formance we were getting. 

Our project had four objectives: 
1) to determine the relationship of 
our staff to the work; 2) to deter- 
mine exactly what the work load 
consisted of; 3) to measure how the 
work was performed; and 4) to 
evaluate the performance. To ac- 
complish this, we combined meth- 
ods study and work measurement. 
Thus, we hoped to tell whether the 
work being done was necessary, and 
whether it was being done in mini- 
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mum time and with minimum effort. 
We used predetermined time stand- 
ards, furnished by a consultant firm. 

As we acquired more and more 
experience in clerical work measure- 
ment, we also evolved our own gen- 
eral approach. Here is how we con- 
duct a study and arrive at standards 
today. 


Preliminary orientation 

Each new study has a schedule. 
It begins with a conference attended 
by the department head concerned, 
his staff, and the analyst who is to 
perform the detailed work. At this 
meeting, the analyst explains how 
the study will be conducted, how 
standards are developed and ap- 
plied, and what can be expected 
from the results. 

This initial meeting is followed by 
a series of small group meetings; 
ultimately, everyone working in the 
department under study learns of 
the project in detail. The groups are 
limited in size to encourage ques- 
tions. 

We believe that informing all de- 
partment employees about such 
projects has good results: For exam- 
ple, employees at our company do 
not fear—and therefore do not im- 
pede—methods improvements; they 
respect and cooperate with such pro- 
grams. They know that well-engi- 
neered standards will help them in 
their work. As a result, no single 
study has yet been completed with- 
out important contributions from 
the workers themselves. 
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The supervisor's assignment 
The preliminaries out of the way, 
a supervisor in the department is as- 
signed to work with the analyst. He 
starts by providing a list of all incom- 
ing and outgoing paperwork and a 
scale layout of the department, 
showing the clerks’ locations in rela- 
tion to their work. As the study pro- 
gresses, the supervisor participates. 
The supervisor invariably learns a 
great deal about his department that 
is of material value to him, his sub- 
ordinates, and the company. 


Eliminating paperwork 

In listing all departmental paper- 
work, he is often astonished at the 
volume of what we call internal pa- 
per—which originates in the depart- 
ment, makes the rounds, and ends at 
its starting point. It seems to go no- 
where and, too often, to accomplish 
nothing. Sometimes the supervisor 
can eliminate it at once. 


Rearranging work 

The supervisors diagrams of 
workers’ locations and office layouts 
—and the careful observations he 
and the analyst make of clerical 
work in progress—afford new in- 
sights into department operations. 
This often triggers plans for work 
rearrangement. 

This, in turn, often spurs further 
checks on otherwise neglected areas, 
such as lighting or noise. One recent 
study showed that noise seriously af- 
fected the efficiency of one group— 
clerks who were doing tedious work 








that required close attention. Their 
work area was between the billing 
section (which then used typewrit- 
ers) and the machine-tabulating 
section. To solve this, the billing 
section was moved, a partition was 
constructed around the clerks who 
needed to concentrate, and music 
was piped in—to offset the noise 
that still seeped into their section. 
Result: The clerks’ production in- 
creased in quantity and quality. 


Discovering potential 

The supervisor will also discover 
people who prove to have greater 
potential for their jobs than he had 
realized. (We feel that recognition is 
a powerful stimulant, and we build 
it strongly into our work.) Such a 
discovery is often the result of our 
having each person in the depart- 
ment write a brief outline of his job, 
so that the analyst can get a clear 
idea of the work load and how it is 
handled. These outlines may later 
serve as the basis of job descriptions. 


Employee’s suggestions 

Written reports yield another pay- 
load: many excellent employee sug- 
gestions for improvements (through 
our suggestion program) which, in 
turn, reflect—and, if they are 
adopted, increase—employee mo- 
rale and cooperation. Suggestions 
often make an important contribu- 
tion to the over-all departmental 
record—and help the prospects for 
promotion of both supervisor and 
subordinates. 


How One Company Measured | 
Office Costs 


Step 1: Orientation meetings with | 
department heads, then with 
small groups of employees. 


| Step 2: Supervisor assigned to 
work with the analyst; he pro- 
vides information and _partici- 
pates actively in work measure- 
ment and methods study. 


| Step 3: 
Step 4: Time build-up (calculation 


of time required for each opera- | 
tion). 





Paperwork is analyzed. 


Step 5: Setting of final standards | 
for each operation. 


| Step 6: 
| Step 7: 


Report and review. 


Maintenance of plan. 


Data analysis 
With the information that the 


supervisor has given him, the analyst 
studies all the available files, reports, 
registers, and volume records to ac- 
quire a broad sense of information. 
He establishes counts for the paper- 
work that is considered variable. If 


statistical analysis proves necessary, 
he plans it and collects the necessary 
data. 


Time build-up 

As department operations are 
clarified and the charts on them be- 
come representative of the reorgan- 
ized setup, the third phase—the 
time build-up—can be launched. 
The elements of an operation are 
broken down, and the _predeter- 
mined time factors (available in 
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published manuals) are applied, to 
provide a standard for each opera- 
tion: the time required to process 
one unit, expressed in decimal hours. 
(The total of standard hours re- 
quired for any one operation is the 
standard time per unit, multiplied 
by the monthly volume. ) 


Final standards 

When all time build-ups have 
been completed, work sheets are 
prepared for each job or position, 
listing the operation numbers and 
standard times for the operations in- 
volved. From these sheets, the final 
standards are established and listed 
on printed forms. Thus, the super- 
visor can compare final standards 
with the actual time spent, as re- 
ported on employee time sheets. The 
department’s over-all work perform- 
ance can be determined by adding 
the total computed for each position 
or area. 


Report and review 


The analyst prepares reports that 
compare hours and dollars (includ- 


ing a breakdown of hours paid for, 
allowances for illness or vacations, 
total standard hours worked, num- 
ber of people measured, and the de- 
partment’s performance factor). He 
reviews these with the supervisor, 
submits them to the department 
head, and meets with everyone con- 
cerned in order to discuss the study 
and to plan follow-up action. 


Continuing maintenance 

Not until the study has been com- 
pleted does the final phase—main- 
taining the plan—occur. Then, work 
loads are redistributed, the super- 
visor uses his new information in 
planning later operations, changes 
(which have already been measured 
in time and value) are made and 
coordinated with other operations, 
staff and work become balanced. 
Confusion is minimized because all 
changes are carried out according to 
plan. The improved planning results 
in substantial dollar savings. It also 
produces vastly improved morale, 
improved over-all operations, and 
better working conditions. 





acoustics. 





THE “FRINGE BENEFITS’ OF WORK MEASUREMENT 
Cost reduction is not the only benefit that the supervisor gets 
from a work-measurement program. Here are some extra windfalls: 


1. Unnecessary paperwork eliminated. 
2. More efficient office layout; possible improvement of lighting, 


3. Potential capabilities discovered among employees. 
4. Employees encouraged to make suggestions. 
5. Improved morale and cooperation, through participation. 
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Steady progress 

Planning and coordinating work 
standards and methods at Ryerson 
progressed only slowly at first. It 
took time to orient our organization 
to what was being done. Once a study 
was completed, it took time to effect 
the changes that were adopted. 
Progress, however, was steady, con- 
sistent, and, we feel, impressive. 

» Confirmed: Management’s 
opinion that company paperwork 
was inefficient and in need of over- 
hauling. 

» Acquired: Objectivity in meas- 
uring and evaluating paperwork 
processes through the scientific man- 





agement tool—work measurement. 

» Improved: The attitude of su- 
pervisors and managers who were 
provided—in some instances, for the 
first time—with the information that 
they needed to perform their jobs 
properly. 

» Increased: Efficiency. At the 
time that the initial study of clerical 
operations was completed, the aver- 
age performance for a department 
was rated at less than 65 per cent of 
capacity. Today, all clerical depart- 
ments that work under standards 
and report monthly have an average 
performance of 95 per cent or bet- 
ter! @ 


Is Everybody Happy? 


WHAT MAKES a worker feel happy on the job? According to Profes- 
sor H. S. Bretsh of the University of Michigan, a worker’s morale 


should be high if: 


1. He knows what’s going on that affects him. 

2. He has a feeling of belonging, mainly from participation in 
some of the affairs of his department or his company. 

3. He has a feeling of mastery over a job that is recognized as 
important to the company’s total effort. 

4. He knows ways of solving interpersonal problems. 

5. He believes that every effort is made to take the anxiety out 
of his work situation and to make his job and his relationships 


pleasant. 


6. He feels that people pay attention to him when he makes a 


point or voices a gripe. 


7. He knows that there are channels through which his grievances 


may be heard. 


8. He feels that pay and position are coordinated. 

9. He knows that there is opportunity for advancement. 

10. He feels that he has integrity and worth, even though he may 
not have as much authority as others. 


—Factory Management and Maintenance 
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Today’s unsolved problem 
could be tomorrow’s 
arbitration case. 


When 
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Grievance ? 


HEN DOES A GRIPE become a 
W grievance? Most supervisors 
know the answer to that one. A gripe 
becomes a grievance when an em- 
ployee submits it formally to his 
supervisor. With this act, he turns 
the ignition key that kicks over the 
motor of the grievance procedure. 
His grievance—whether written or 
oral—sets in motion a process that 
may end expeditiously. But it may 
also blossom out into formal hear- 
ings; require appointed spokesmen 
from union and management; be- 
come garnished with witnesses, re- 
corded testimony, and arguments 
pro and con; and eventually end up 
before an arbitrator. 

A formal grievance is filed. Im- 
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mediately, there is an investigation. 
A reply is prepared, giving the em- 
ployee what he wants, offering a 
compromise, or explaining why the 
company is rejecting the case. 
Most supervisors are as familiar 
with the grievance procedure as they 
are with that “latest” joke they’ve 
already heard five times. The trou- 
ble is: Once a_ grievance gets 
started, you can’t stop it by saying, 
“I’ve heard this one before.” You're 
hooked. The grievance machinery is 
likely to grind on to a conclusion, 
taking up the time and energy you 
would like to give to more produc- 
tive parts of your job. Worst of all, 
the minute a complaint becomes a 
grievance, you may have lost your 





chance to use the personal touch in 
adjusting it. Everything is as formal 
as a State-Department reception for 
an Iron-Curtain diplomat. If the 
employee wins his point, you get no 
credit. He thinks, “I sure taught my 
supervisor a lesson that time. Now 
he knows I stand up for my rights. 
He can’t push me around.” 


Suppose you win? 

Even if you prove you are right, 
chances are the employee is not 
satisfied. Why? You have proved 
publicly that he didn’t know what he 
was talking about. At a formal hear- 
ing, in the presence of witnesses, you 
knocked down his arguments one by 
one. You can’t blame him for being 
embarrassed, perhaps resentful, as 
he returns from the bargaining room 
to tell his friends, “You can't win 
‘em all.” 

Do you think he believes he made 
a mistake? Sometimes, maybe. But 
if he’s human, he probably says to 
himself, “My case wasn’t well pre- 
sented. I was on the losing end of a 
fast shuffle. The supervisor out- 
smarted me.” 

If that’s what he thinks, you can 
bet he’s looking forward to a return 
engagement. And soon. 


Provision for formal grievances 
This is no argument against a for- 
mal grievance procedure. A com- 


pany needs an effective plan to as- 
sure employees that management 
will consider their complaints fairly 
and impartially. A good grievance 
system insures justice. It is a protec- 
tion against arbitrary or capricious 
decisions that might otherwise de- 
stroy souna employee relations. 


Is it the real problem? 

At the same time, an alert super- 
visor understands that if he does his 
personnel job right, many difficulties 
that might otherwise grow into griev- 
ances can be straightened out on a 
man-to-man basis. He also knows 
that an employee’s grievance may 
actually be only slightly related to 
his real problem. His basic com- 
plaint may be one that, technically, 
he is not permitted to bring up as a 
formal grievance under the agree- 
ment, because it does not concern 
wages, rules, working conditions, or 
other matters covered in the con- 
tract. An employee who is angry, 
frustrated, or annoyed over a situa- 
tion that is just between him and his 
supervisor, and not a matter for the 
grievance procedure, has no way to 
bring his problem into the open. 

But people are resourceful. They 
figure there’s more than one way to 
skin a cat. So, they may look for 
small matters that they can enlarge 
into real grievances, and, in that 
way, work off resentment. 





wen 


This is the second of three articles adapted from The Personnel Manager, a monthly 
supervisory-development newsletter published by The Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 
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The case of the foggy goggles 

Here’s a case in point. An em- 
ployee went over to his supervisor, 
saying, “These goggles cloud up and 
give me a headache. I don’t really 
need to wear goggles for what I’m 
doing right now. I’m cutting soft 
metal. Will it be all right if I work 
without them on this job?” 

The supervisor was busy. “Look, 
Mac,” he barked impatiently. “You 
know the company rule. Wear your 
goggles! If you don’t like ’em, go tell 
the manufacturer. Don't tell me 
your troubles.” 

The employee went back to work 
—boiling mad. He couldn’t get back 
at his boss about the goggles unless 
he could prove they were defective, 
which they weren’t. But there were 
other things that he could do. 

During the next three months he 
filed three separate grievances over 
minor matters. All three of these 
disputes could probably have been 
avoided if the supervisor had shown 
a little sympathy, a little understand- 
ing when he first heard the com- 
plaint about the goggles. But then he 
didn’t have time to bother. 


A matter of communication 
Actually, handling the minor 
problems or informal complaints of 
employees is a matter of communi- 
cation. You become a real leader 
when you learn to talk to people ef- 
fectively. A wise supervisor realizes 
that he can accomplish his objectives 
only by winning the support and 
loyalty of his people. To gain that 
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support and loyalty, he must give 
something in return. He must pro- 
vide leadership that brings out their 
respect and inspires them to give 
their best efforts. 

The good supervisor knows that 
employees look to him for direction. 
He knows that they appreciate sym- 
pathetic interest in their affairs. He’s 
a counselor, a teacher, a coach. He’s 
also a disciplinarian in the best sense 
of the word. He administers com- 
pany rules so that they become sensi- 
ble directions for working coopera- 
tively, rather than a strict code of 
do’s and don'ts. 

This is no pitch for “Pollyann- 
ism.” A supervisor is not expected 
to become some kind of manage- 
ment “Happiness Boy” nor a kindly 
“Big Brother,” giving a helping hand 
to the little fellows in his charge. 
He’s a supervisor doing a job and 
requiring others to do the same. He’s 
an expert at talking to people, per- 
suading them. But he’s not always 
on the sending end of a one-way 
conversation. He knows how impor- 
tant it is to listen, too. What’s more, 
he understands that a surface com- 
plaint may be just a disguise for a 
problem that goes far deeper. He 
digs for the real reason behind the 
employee’s complaint and tries to 
find and correct the basic cause. In 
that way, he heads off real trouble 
before it develops. 


The attitude is right 
Consider the incident of the gog- 
gles. Did the employee really expect 
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AN ANCIENT EGYPTIAN, Ttah-Hotep, wrote 5,000 years ago, “If you 
are in the position of one to whom petitions are made, be courteous 
and listen to the petitioner's story. Do not stop his words until he 
has poured out all that is in his heart and has said all that he came 
to say. A man with a grievance loves the official who will accept 
what he states and let him talk out his troubles fully. A kind word 
will illuminate his heart, but if an official stops the flow of his words, 
people will say, “Why should that fellow have the power to behave 
this way?’ ” 
—GLENN GARDINER, in When Foreman and Steward Bargain 
(McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc.) 
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his supervisor to give him permission 
to work without them? Of course 
not. Probably he only wanted sym- 
pathy. What would have been his 
reaction if, instead of the brush-off, 
the supervisor had replied, “Foggy 
goggles sure can give you a head- 
ache. I know; I’ve worn them. There 
probably isn’t much of a chance that 
you'll get something in your eye 
while you’re cutting soft metal—but 
do you really want to take a chance 
with your eyesight? If you lose your 
sight, it can’t be replaced. That’s the 
reason for the company rule—that, 
and the company’s interest in your 
protection as a valued employee. I 
know you wouldn’t want me to be 
responsible for letting you take that 
risk. We'd be violating a sensible 
company rule. 

“By the way, we have some anti- 


fog compound to clear up foggy gog- 
gles. Why don’t you try it? I think it 
would help.” 

The supervisor might not have 
cured the employee’s headache— 
nor would he have relieved him of 
his obligation to wear goggles. But 
he would have shown genuine inter- 
est in the employee’s welfare, and 
sympathetic understanding of his 
problem. An attitude like this would 
probably have sent the employee 
back to his job satisfied that he had 
a good boss—a boss who had taken 
the trouble to explain. 


Don’t be a traffic cop 

When you think about it, you can 
see that good communication is built 
on good supervisory attitudes. Any- 
body can be a traffic cop shouting 
stop and go. But it takes judgment, 
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patience, and sensitivity to the em- 
ployee’s point of view to be the kind 
of leader who can be confident that 
his men are following. The super- 
visor in our case lacked these quali- 
ties. He stood on his authority—and 
later suffered for it. But he probably 
didn’t realize why. In all likelihood, 
he never connected the incident of 
the goggles to the three grievances 
he had to handle later. 

“That fellow’s a troublemaker,” 
he probably reasoned. “He’s always 
looking for a grievance. We should 
get rid of him.” 


Employee-relations climate 

A supervisor is responsible for the 
climate of employee relations. If he 
uses his authority sympathetically 
but firmly, if he understands his peo- 
ple as individuals and treats them 
accordingly, he builds confidence in 
his leadership. It’s true that he will 
still have to handle formal griev- 
ances that arise out of different in- 
terpretations of agreements. It’s also 
true that occasionally he will find 
employees who are difficult to han- 
dle, who don’t respond to even the 
most fair-minded supervision. But 
these employees are the exceptions. 
And in most cases when a formal 
grievance does come up, it’s likely to 
be just an honest disagreement and 
not a disguised reproach for the su- 
pervisor’s failure to give effective 
leadership in an area unrelated to 
the grievance. 

It boils down to this: If you expect 
to do your job in supervision, you 
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must learn how to “field” employee 
complaints. This is a process some- 
body once described as “Nipping the 
grievance in the gripe.” 

How do you go about it? First, 
you must win the respect of your 
men. Second, you must avoid even 
the appearance of arbitrary, unfair 
actions. Finally, your attitude must 
encourage employees to talk to you, 
and you must understand not only 
what they say, but the reasons be- 
hind their words. You can’t do this 
unless you give your people regular 
opportunities to discuss their prob- 
lems. If you hold yourself aloof, you 
set up a barrier to communications, 
and you block off facts that you 
need to do your job. 


It takes experience 

It takes experience to handle 
complaints skillfully. But if you have 
an interest in people, a genuine de- 
sire to do your job right by helping 
employees to do theirs, you can learn 
how to distinguish real complaints 
from the kind of criticism you know 
is simply “grousing.” You also know 
you can learn much about the atti- 
tudes of employees toward you and 
toward their work if you pay atten- 
tion to their comments. These re- 
marks give you the information you 
need to dig beneath the surface of 
complaints for the causes of em- 
ployee dissatisfaction. When you 
know the causes, you are on the road 
to sound employee relations. 

How do you go about heading off 
trouble by catching it while it is in 








the growing stage? Briefly—you 
must do your full job as a supervisor. 
You must be conscious that your 
success aS a supervisor depends on 
your successful direction of people. 
The following suggestions may help 
you do your job of leadership more 
efficiently, more effectively, and 
with greater understanding. 


Handling employee problems 


I. Make yourself available. 

Employees can’t tell you what’s 
on their minds if they can’t talk to 
you. They can’t talk if they don’t see 
you. They won’t talk if your attitude 
discourages communications. 

That’s why it’s important to make 
a regular practice of talking with 
your men about their jobs. If you 
give them a chance to discuss their 
problems and complaints, you keep 
a sensitive finger on employee opin- 
ion. That way, you can often pre- 
vent serious difficulties. Remember: 
If an employee has the opportunity 
to put his complaint into words, and 
his supervisor shows a sympathetic 
understanding of the problem, that 
may be all that’s needed. The time 
you spend with the men who work 
for you pays off in big dividends of 
understanding. 

2. Don’t do all the talking. 

You don’t find out what’s on the 
other fellow’s mind by doing all the 
talking. Try to ask at least two ques- 
tions—and listen to the answers— 
for every one the employee asks you. 
When you ask a question, do more 
than go through the motions of be- 


ing interested. Be interested! Make 
sure each of your people under- 
stands that you think his job is im- 
portant and that you respect his abil- 
ity to do it. If you are frank, you 
needn’t worry about exposing gaps 
in your own knowledge. The respect 
your honesty wins from employees 
will more than offset any doubts 
that they may have about your 
ability. 

3. Listen for meanings instead 

of words. 

Often the. complaint that is voiced 
is only the small part of the iceberg 
that’s above the water. It is the 
symptom that helps you diagnose 
the problem. You know how this 
works from your own experience. If 
you’ve had a bad night, the next day 
you may complain about the poor 
work of employees, about the coffee 
at lunch. Your complaints are not 
your real problem. Your trouble is 
—you're tired. You need a good 
night’s sleep. 

The same thing is true of em- 
ployees. They may complain about 
one matter, although the true diffi- 
culty is something entirely different. 
If you’re skilled in handling people, 
you dig beneath the complaint to 
discover the cause. 

4. Go slow in typing people. 

If you catalogue your employees 
quickly you will probably do it in- 
correctly. But worse, you'll catch 
your own thinking in a rut. If you 
are a “type caster,” you expect a 
man to act in a certain way. You 
will try to fit everything he does into 
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your own prejudgment of him. You'll 
look for the kind of behavior that 
you anticipated. Result: You'll jump 
to many wrong conclusions. 

5. Don’t expect employees to 

think as you do. 

The employee may have a differ- 
ent background, different interests, a 
different education. His abilities, am- 
bitions, and problems are probably 
not the same as yours. So don’t be 
disappointed or angry when the atti- 
tudes or opinions of employees don’t 
match yours. Understand why! Then 
you can act with understanding. 

6. Go slow on promises. 

Promise only what you can and 
will deliver. If you need time to 
check facts, take it. But don’t try to 
avoid an unpleasant situation by 
hedging. You can’t play your job of 
supervisor two ways. It’s not always 
easy or pleasant for you or the em- 
ployee to face facts—but they must 
be faced. Employees won’t mind if 
you set high standards and require 
that they meet them, if you are fair 
—not just when you feel like it, nor 
just with someone you like, but all 
the time, with everyone. 

7. Keep your word. 

Once you have made a promise, 


live up to it. If circumstances make 
this impossible—explain why. Take 
the responsibility for your inability 
to do as you said you would. 

8. Don’t evade responsibility. 

Don’t avoid an unpleasant situa- 
tion by blaming it on your superior, 
or on company policy. You repre- 
sent management. You interpret its 
policies and enforce its rules. It’s 
your job to explain these policies 
and rules so that they become mean- 
ingful and sensible guides to action 
—not arbitrary decrees you insist 
must be followed because it’s your 
unpleasant duty to do so. 

9. Keep employees informed. 

Gripes, like rumors, take root in 
uncertainty. Lack of information is 
a breeding ground of discontent. 
That’s why it’s important to do your 
communications job—full time. It’s 
worth your while too. Employees are 
not so quick to find fault with an or- 
ganization of which they are proud 
to be members. 





Part 3 of this series, coming 
next month, will discuss how to 
prepare a written answer to a 
claim or grievance. 











OVER 500,000 MANAGERS, ranging from supervisor to company presi- 
dent, are currently attending training, education, and development 
programs, according to Supervisory Slants. About 40 per cent of 
them attend programs given by professional organizations outside 
the company. Of the remaining 60 per cent, half attend in-plant 
programs conducted by the company and the rest attend college and 
university programs. With rare exceptions, the company picks up 


the tab for these programs. 
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By Howard Ketcham 


Find the pot of gold 
at the end of the rainbow. 


MOS ALONZO STAGG, the great 
football coach, understood the 
psychological power of color. He had 
his team’s dressing room painted a 
relaxing blue to calm the players 
during half time, but he held his 


last-minute pep talks in an anteroom 
painted an action-getting, brilliant 
red. 

Another coach, Knute Rockne, 
used a different approach. He kept 
his players stimulated throughout 
their half-time break with a red- 
walled dressing room, and tried to 
lull visiting teams with restful blue 
in their quarters. Both coaches were 
taking advantage of a fact that many 
industries are now applying profit- 
ably: Color has a great influence on 
the way people act. 

Today, color has become vitally 


important in increasing worker effi- 
ciency. Its psychological effect is be- 
coming more widely recognized as 
part of sound industrial planning. 
Whether they are conscious of it or 
not, all people are influenced by 
color; for it has a subtle but definite 
impact on the mind. It can create 
the effect of warmth or coldness, of 
advancing toward or receding from 
the eye; it can be bright or depress- 
ing, pleasing or irritating, refined or 
crude, exciting or relaxing. 


Color on the job 

No matter where people work, 
whether in a large factory or in a 
small area, color will affect their 
jobs. Ask anyone to move one of 
two shipping crates of equal size— 
one painted pale blue and the other, 


COTE " sueeneeet seins 





This article has been adapted with permission from Color Planning, by Howard 


Ketcham. Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York. © 


1958 by Howard Ketcham. 
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ARE YOU “COLOR WISE’? 


Answers are listed on page 43. Score 10 points for each correct answer— 


and count yourself “color wise” if you score 30 or more out of a possible 


100. 


1. What is the favorite color of: a) Men 
b) Women 








. At approximately what age do boys and girls start showing a marked 
preference for these two colors? 








. The unaided eye can detect how many colors? 13,000 
15,000 


. Whose eyes are more subject to color blindness? 


10,000,000 ___ 


Men 
Women 


50,000 100,000 


Name a warm color 
b) 
. Are the primary colors, which cannot be made by mixing, the same 

for pigments as for colored lights? Yes No 

If not, what is the difference? 


. a) Name a cool color b) 


. a) What is a distance color? What is a near color? 











. Which of these color combinations is best for legibility? 
Red on white Yellow on black Black on yellow_____ 


. What are the four ways of obtaining contrast with color? 
(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 

. How much larger noting audience does a half-page, four-color adver- 
tisement have in comparison with a half-page, black-and-white ad? 

25% 50% 85% 100% 

















Your Score 











dark brown. He will unhesitatingly cause the red table seems to be at 


start for the blue crate. Why? Be- 
cause the pale blue color gives the 
impression that it is lighter in weight. 
Tell him to move the crate to either 
of two tables—one red and one blue 
—each 20 feet away, and he will 
move it to the red one. Why? Be- 
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least a full step closer. 

Some of the positive results from 
the correct use of color include: bet- 
ter morale, greater safety, more effi- 
ciency and less waste, reduction of 
nervous tension and eyestrain, better 
workmanship, higher output, less 








absenteeism, fewer accidents, and 
better labor-management relations. 


Want a lift? 


The emotional lift that color can 
give to workers is striking. For ex- 
ample, in a radio-tube-manufactur- 
ing plant, one operation involves 
workers who use welding machines 
with gas jets placed in a circle. As a 
result of color planning in the plant, 
workbenches painted sky blue (a 
psychologically cool color) counter- 
balance the heat from the welding. 
The machines are painted light 
orange, in contrast to the dark gas 
jets. Dark blue directly under the 
machines heightens the visibility of 
bright metal machine parts. The 
new color arrangement has been ex- 
tremely well received—in fact, oper- 
ators in other sections are clamoring 


for similar color plans. Foremen 
have become so enthusiastic that 
they have done a lot of repainting 
themselves. Most important of all, 


shrinkage—that is, rejects, break- 
age, anything not passing inspection 
has shown an immediate and 
marked decrease. Rejects on one 
item decreased two thirds within the 
first week after the color change. 
Another case history: The Wire 
and Rope Division of the Jones and 
Laughlin Steel Corporation com- 
pleted a color-engineering project. 
Working time lost through accidents 
dropped 38 per cent in the first six 
months after the job was finished. 
The improved employee morale re- 
duced absenteeism from about 5 per 





cent to less than 2 per cent. Labor 
turnover dropped considerably. 

In a New York precision-tool 
plant, when color was properly co- 
ordinated on machinery and walls, 
absenteeism was cut by 60 per cent, 
rejects were reduced by 40 per cent, 
and the production rate was raised 
15 per cent. 

In a Brockton, Massachusetts, fac- 
tory, shoemakers had worked at 
black machines, using black thread, 
stitching black shoes. The wall col- 
ors were also gloomy and dismal. 

The walls were painted white; the 
machines were done in light-green, 
blue, and cream. Strong background 
colors, such as orange, were used to 
help direct special attention to mov- 
ing parts. Soon, workers noticed less 
eyestrain and fatigue; as a result, ab- 
senteeism declined, and the accident 
rate fell off sharply. 


A factor in fatigue 

In virtually every type of factory 
and industry, a worker uses his eyes 
constantly. The mechanics of seeing 
are closely connected to fatigue. 
When a worker is exposed continu- 
ously to only one color, however 
pleasant it may be, he is using nerve 
endings in only one part of his eye 
for color perception. This concen- 
trated effort of one set of nerve end- 
ings soon results in fatigue. Thus, 
there is a distinct need for color vari- 
ation to help avoid fatigue. 

Another factor that causes worker 
fatigue is strong color contrast. If an 
office employee works with white 
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paper on a dark desktop, he will 
constantly see strong contrasts. This 
means a constant opening and clos- 
ing of the pupils, contributing to fa- 
tigue. A medium-gray desktop would 
answer this need. 

Color has been applied success- 
fully by large oil companies in their 
refineries. At three Esso Standard 
plants, painting programs were 
found to have both aesthetic and 
practical value. Distinctive colors are 
now used to designate the special 
equipment, and varied colors show 
which fluids flow through particular 
pipes. Bright colors warn of poten- 
tial danger spots and pale, reflective 
colors aid visibility in dark areas. 
This is especially helpful to night 
workers. At these plants, the work- 
ers have selected the colors they 
work with, which has proved to be a 
morale booster. 


Functional color 

Here are some of the ways func- 
tional color has been proved to work 
most profitably: 

Functional color for work areas. 
The proper selection of colors can 
brighten a normally dark area, cre- 
ate a cool atmosphere, and minimize 
eyestrain by avoiding too-harsh con- 
trasts in brightness between adjacent 
surfaces. 

Functional color for rest areas. 
In rest areas, proper color styling 
can create a cheerful, restful at- 
mosphere. 

Functional color for safety. Tradi- 
tionaliy, red has stood for fire, green 
for safety, red, orange, and yellow 
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for danger. These and other colors 
can be worked into a coordinated 
safety plan which protects the 
worker and prepares for an emer- 
gency. All aisles, traffic lanes, and 
stairs can be clearly marked by 
painting them in colors contrasting 
to the rest of the floor, or by using 
strong, contrasting colors as bound- 
ary lines. 


Accent on machinery 

Accent colors on machinery sepa- 
rate movable from stationary parts, 
and reduce accident rates; operating 
parts are given a quickly recogniza- 
ble color which is in strong, but not 
dazzling, contrast to the stationary 
or noncritical parts. 

Functional machine color is most 
effective when the focal colors pro- 
vide a_ satisfactory contrast with 
stationary parts and with the mate- 
rial running through the machine. 
When this contrast is achieved, eye 
movements are discouraged, and 
tension is reduced. 


Paint for pipes 

The use of distinguishing colors 
for identification is becoming more 
and more widely accepted. For in- 
stance, the American Standards As- 
sociation has established colors for 
pipes. They include: 

Red—Fire protection (including 
sprinkler system). 

Yellow or orange—Dangerous 


material (inflammable or poison- 
ous). 
Green, white, black, gray, or 


aluminum—Safe materials. 











Light blue—Protective materials 
(e.g., antidotes to poisonous fumes). 
Purple—Valuable materials. 


Paint for safety 

Paint manufacturers are now also 
featuring industrial-safety colors. 
Here is their color code: 

Red—identifies fire equipment. 

Yellow—indicates strike-against, 
stumbling, falling, or tripping haz- 
ards. 

Orange—marks parts of machines 
or equipment that might cut or crush 
a worker. 

Green—identifies first-aid equip- 
ment, dispensaries, and other safety 
areas or devices. 

Blue—warns against use of equip- 
ment under repair or other machin- 
ery that should not be operated. 





White or yellow—marks aisles 
and directs the flow of traffic. 

Many factories are using these 
colors to spotlight various areas and 
equipment. But if this type of mark- 
ing is to be effective, it must be 
adopted universally. Instant recogni- 
tion of the color code is as important 
as high visibility. 


The pot of gold 

Today, color’s contribution in in- 
dustry is growing as its value be- 
comes recognized and its benefits 
more widely understood. Dollars 
spent in color planning pay off in 
greater output, less waste, greater 
safety, and improved morale. Com- 
panies that have put color to the test 
are finding out that there is a pot of 
gold at the end of the rainbow! # 





Here are some examples: 


depressing. 


suggests depth and distance. 





MOOD INDIGO 
COLORS INVOKE MOoDS—as marketing experts well know. The prin- 
ciples of color psychology are being used today to sell everything 
from frozen foods to automobiles. But different values and intensi- 
ties of the same color often have opposite connotations. 


Light reds induce cheerfulness, but very dark or very bright reds 
are more likely to induce depression and irritability. 

Light orange looks clean and appetizing, but when this color is 
grayed to a tan shade, it merely looks drab. 

Pale yellow and ivory suggest daintiness, but deep, strong yellow 
is a sensuous color, suggesting near and tangible things. 

A clear, fairly light yellow-green is associated with young growth 
and freshness, but the same color darkened and subdued to olive 
brings to mind a feeling of decay. 

Light sky blue is a tranquil color; deepened to indigo, it becomes 


Light violet-blue induces restfulness and serenity; deep violet-blue 
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Why Can't People Get Things Straight? 





Part 2: 


TEST 
YOUR 
OWN 


PERCEPTIONS IN 






By Frederick J. Gaudet 


Stevens Institute of Technology 


Are you screening out 
‘other people’s messages? 


E KNOW that attention is selec- 
Wirive. that the worker who ap- 
pears to be listening intently to in- 
structions or explanations may not 
actually “hear” half of what is be- 
ing said. For unconsciously, he se- 
lects what he will pay attention to— 
what will enter his conscious mind 
and have meaning for him. 

This unconscious selection is 
based upon his psychological needs, 
wants, and desires. In other words, 
he may hear only what he wants to 
hear or expects to hear; and, at the 
same time, he may unconsciously 
distort or reject what he doesn’t 
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want to hear or what is distasteful 
to him. 

These are examples of what psy- 
chologists call selective inattention. 
Everything we see or hear does not 
automatically become imprinted in 
our minds with cameralike fidelity. 
The picture that people have of the 
world around them will differ ac- 
cording to their personalities and 
their past experiences. 

If this is important in understand- 
ing the men we instruct, encour- 
age, stimulate, or discipline, it is 
doubly important in our understand- 
ing of ourselves. For these princi- 











ples will determine what we see and 
hear in the workers we supervise. 


Who sees what? 


Two managers in the same plant 
have entirely different pictures of 
the world. Joe believes that all men 
are basically lazy. Ed believes that 
most men will give you a fair day’s 
work if you treat them right. Go for 
a walk through the plant some day 
with Joe and Ed and, later, ask each 
man what he saw of the people who 
were at work. You will get two en- 
tirely different pictures. 

Try it out. It will be worth the ex- 
perience. Particularly if you ask 
yourself what you saw on that walk 
through the plant. An honest com- 
parison of your impressions with 
Joe’s and Ed’s impressions may give 
you some insight into your own way 
of seeing the world. 

Again, because attention is selec- 
tive, we not only see and hear things 
differently, but we will not see and 
not hear things that other people see 
and hear quite plainly. A simple ex- 
ample is the husband and wife 
reading the same evening paper. Al- 
though both may have looked care- 
fully at every page, each one will be 
astonished at what the other did not 
“sec.” 

In the same way, two manage- 
ment people may “see” or “not see” 
quite different things when a super- 
visor escorts them through his de- 
partment. Later, (if he doesn’t make 
his questions too pointed) it will 
come out that one of them saw only 





the layout of the machines, or the 
age of the machines, or how im- 
provements could be made in mate- 
rials handling. He knew people 
were there—but they were just a 
blur to which he didn’t pay much at- 
tention. The other man saw some- 
thing entirely different. His first 
comment will be about the people 
he noticed, the good morale he 
sensed, the fine relationship he no- 
ticed between the boss and the 
workers, who smiled and spoke as 
he walked by. 


What do you see? 

It’s a wise supervisor who asks 
himself what he sees first as he 
walks through his own department 
—people or machines? If it’s peo- 
ple, he might go a step further and 
ask himself how he sees them: Does 
he see first the people he wants to 
correct or criticize, or those he 
wants to praise? And, if he finds he 
is critical in his attitude toward peo- 
ple, is this his everyday attitude, or 
is it his attitude only on days when 
he gets up on the wrong side of the 
bed? 


Attention in interviews 


All managers have to do a con- 
siderable amount of interviewing. 
Besides the usual employment inter- 
view, there are corrective or disci- 
plinary interviews, morale or coun- 
seling interviews that take place 
every day, whether we call them by 
these formal names or not. 

The phenomena of attention 
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play a tremendous role in inter- 
views. Selective inattention, espe- 
cially, works both in what we don’t 
see in what the worker is saying or 
doing or leaving unsaid, and in our 
lack of attention to what we our- 
selves are doing and its effect upon 
the person we are interviewing. 

The essential purpose of the em- 
ployment interview, for instance, is 
to get information that we cannot get 
from written answers. If we wanted 
to know only what the man has done 
in school, college, or different jobs, 
we could simply look at his applica- 
tion blank in the personnel office. It 
wouldn’t even be necessary to see 
the man before we hired him. 


To predict—pay attention! 


Actually, we interview the man 
so that we can predict what he will 
be like six months, or a year, or two 
years from now. If we wanted to 
make such a prediction on the basis 
of the types of jobs he has held, how 
long he held them, and whether his 
shifts were upward or downward, 
again we could look at his applica- 
tion blank. If we wanted to predict 
on the basis of his letters of refer- 
ence, we would probably have to 
rely mainly on the good things some 
boss or friend of the applicant has 
said. But neither of these can pre- 
dict how satisfactory an employee 
this man will be, say, the year after 
next. So we interview him. 

Actually, we want to know his at- 
titudes, what he likes and doesn’t 
like, how he gets along with people, 
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what type of satisfactions he gets 
out of a job. To get this information 
requires skill and practice. Part of 
the skill, of course, is learning the 
simple mechanics of asking the right 
questions, and this can be learned 
easily. 


Are you listening? 


Much more important—and much 
harder to learn—is to pay attention 
to what is taking place. We must 
learn to pay attention, not only to 
the words the worker is saying, 
but to his tone of voice and to 
changes in his tone of voice. It 
means training our attention so that 
we notice pauses in his conversation 
and shifts in the meaning of what he 
is saying, and we even “hear” what 
the man is not saying. The person 
who is not skillful in interviewing is 
usually someone who pays attention 
only to one part of an interview— 
the words that are said. 

Equally important is the ability 
to pay attention to what we are do- 
ing and saying during the interview. 
This is particularly true in correc- 
tive or morale interviews. 

What do you usually do when a 
man comes to you with a complaint, 
or with a request for a raise which 
you aren’t going to grant, or for 
more specific information on the 
way you want a job done? Do you 
look at the man while he is talking, 
or do you look out the window? 
Some people may discover that they 
don’t actually know where they look 
at these times. They just don’t pay 





any attention to such details. But the 
man who has come with the request 
or complaint is paying attention to 
the details. To him, a boss who looks 
out the window is a boss who isn’t 
interested in him and his problems. 

In the same way, we tell the work- 
er by the tone of our voice whether 
we are interested in him, bored with 
his complaint, or irritated by the in- 
terruption. 


What's your impression? 


People sometimes unconsciously 
distort the meaning of what they 
hear or see. When do such distor- 
tions of attention occur? Quite fre- 
quently, for example, when we like 
or dislike someone intensely. When 
we like someone, we are apt to hear 
things that make a favorable im- 
pression. On the other hand, if we 
dislike the same person, we might 
hear certain other things that make 
an unfavorable impression. 





The eyes are blind when the mind 
is elsewhere. 

—PUBLILIUS SyRUS, 

Sententia 











Sir Frederick Barrett, an Eng- 
lish psychologist, illustrates this with 
one of his own experiences. He had 
interviewed a man twice and was 
very much impressed by him. He 
was enough of a psychologist, how- 
ever, to be aware that the man re- 
minded him of a former associate 





whom he liked a great deal—and 
that this might have been the reason 
he liked the interviewee. It was only 
after the second interview was over 
that he became aware that the man 
talked too much. As Sir Frederick 
ends the story, he brought the man 
in again to check up on this trait of 
overtalkativeness. He verified it and 
pointed it out to the man—who then 
proceeded to spend another two 
hours proving that he didn’t talk 
too much! Yet, on two previous oc- 
casions, Sir Frederick, liking the 
man at sight, had unconsciously dis- 
torted what he heard. 


Test your empathy 


An effective way of demonstrat- 
ing differences between people is to 
measure their ability to empathize. 
Empathy can roughly be defined as 
the ability to perceive the thoughts 
and feelings of other people. The 
Laboratory of Psychological Studies 
of Stevens Institute of Technology 
has been developing tools to meas- 
ure this ability as a technique for the 
selection of management personnel. 
Here is one of the tools we have 
used experimentally. 

Part 1: You and three of your col- 
leagues are seated around a table. 
Each man is given a self-rating 
sheet and asked to fill it in. The 
sheet contains such items as: 

In self-confidence, compared to 
other people, I am: Very high, high, 
average, below average, etc. 

My control over my temper is: 
Very high, high, etc. 
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Part 2: Each man is next given 
three more blank self-rating sheets. 
He is told to put down on these 
what he thinks his colleagues said on 
their self-ratings. The more a person 
is able to empathize, the better he 
will be able to visualize how his col- 
leagues see themselves. 

Part 3: Sometimes, to make the 
test even harder, we give each per- 
son three more blank rating sheets. 
Each man is told to fill these in with 
what he thought his colleagues wrote 
on Part 2. 


What's the score? 


There are tremendous  differ- 
ences among managers, in their abil- 
ity in these tests. The man who is 
sensitive to other people’s feelings— 
not only to the way they see them- 
selves, but also to the way they see 
others—will usually rate high on 
this test. He is able to empathize. 

The man who pays attention only 
to machinery when he goes through 
a shop will score very low on such a 
test—and, incidentally, our pre- 
liminary results indicate that he is 
probably not a good supervisor. 





Understanding on the job 


Since managers must get things 
done through other people, they 
must be able to pay enough atten- 
tion to people to understand them. 

The good supervisor has to pay 
attention to people on the job. Fur- 
thermore, he has to learn not to mix 
what he sees (pays attention to) 
when a man is on the job with what 
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he sees when the man is off the job. 
For instance, in the process of train- 
ing foremen, one company had fore- 
men, in groups of three, rate people 
they all knew. In rating a machinist, 
two of the foremen rated him “about 
average” in aggressiveness; the third 
foreman, (who was the man’s boss), 
rated him “very low” in aggressive- 
ness. In discussing their different 
ratings, it finally came out that the 
third foreman, who was a single 
man, frequently went car driving 
with the machinist. On such occa- 
sions, when they would try to pick 
up girls, the machinist showed little 
aggressiveness. The foreman had 
seen this and had evaluated the man 
on this basis. Having “typed” the 
man this way, he did not observe 
(pay attention to) the machinist’s 
assertiveness—or lack of it. 


“The squeaky wheel” 

Finally, unless we force ourselves, 
or have habituated ourselves, to 
pay attention to all people reporting 
to us, and to all aspects of their re- 
porting to us, and to all aspects of 
their work, we may overlook the 
quiet, effective man who just goes 
along doing his job. If he doesn't 


we all know, “the wheel that squeaks 
loudest is the first to get the 
grease.” @ 





Part 3 of this series, coming in 
May, will discuss how you can pre- 
vent—or correct—other people’s 
distortions. 

















"OUT SICK" 


How Many? 


How Often? 


Why? 


Doctors suggest job factors 
that contribute to illness. 


HY IS IT that many workers 

with serious health problems 
have perfect attendance records, 
while others in apparently robust 
health have excessive “sickness” ab- 
senteeism? 

The answer is that “sickness” ab- 
sence is not necessarily the result of 
sickness. And in this answer lies an 
important key for the supervisor 
who wants to cut down on absen- 
teeism in his own department. 

In one report on absenteeism, Dr. 
L. J. Wade of Esso Standard Oil 
Company puts it this way: 

“If a worker fails to be present 
on the job, the chances are that both 
he and his associates will attribute 




















his absence to sickness. Yet the 
worker’s conclusion that he is un- 
able to work may have been influ- 
enced, consciously or subconscious- 
ly, by a number of considerations 
not directly related to health in the 
usual sense of the word. Frequent 
absences are inevitable unless the 
worker has both the will and the 
physical ability to work.” 


A look at attitudes 

What are some of the factors be- 
sides health that can be responsible 
for absenteeism? One is the worker’s 
attitude toward his job. One study 
showed that only 35 per cent of em- 
ployees with more than four ab- 
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sences in a six-month period felt 
they had enough responsibility on 
their jobs. Of those with only one 
absence, 65 per cent felt they had 
enough responsibility. Similar cor- 
relations have been found between 
absenteeism and other attitude fac- 
tors—for example, whether the 
worker feels free to discuss personal 
problems with his supervisor; 
whether he feels that he is a mem- 
ber of the group; and whether he 
feels that he has a chance of promo- 
tion. The physical environment of 
the job and its economic aspects also 
affect absenteeism. 

A significant comparison of ab- 
senteeism rates in two different de- 
partments of one plant is cited by 
Dr. Richard Mac Diarmid of Stand- 
ard Oil Company (New Jersey). 
The study showed that one depart- 
ment had a normal absentee record 
over the period of a year: Most 
of the employees were not absent at 
all, and none were absent more 
than four times. In contrast, 75 per 
cent of the employees in the sec- 
ond department were absent one or 
more times, and several were absent 
as many as six times during the 
year. 


“Why should there be such a 
striking variation from one depart- 
ment to another,” asks Dr. Mac 
Diarmid, “when employees are 
working for the same management, 
at the same location, ostensibly un- 
der similar working conditions? 
There may be a number of factors, 
but Iam convinced that there is none 
with which a good supervisor could 
not cope. I am inclined to believe 
that morale factors are of extreme 
importance .. .” 


What to do? 

What can the supervisor do? Cer- 
tainly, it is his responsibility to en- 
courage job attitudes that keep 
absenteeism to a minimum. 

Dr. Mac Diarmid also suggests: 

“The responsible supervisor will 
keep adequate attendance records 
and will review them frequently. He 
will note all instances of repeated 
absences of short duration, and ab- 
sences occurring immediately be- 
fore or after holidays and days off. 
Distinct absence patterns revealed 
by such records indicate the pres- 
ence of a problem, and definite 
steps can then be taken toward a 
constructive solution.” 





THE TRAGEDY of life is in what dies inside a man while he lives— 
the death of genuine feeling, the death of inspired response, the 
death of the awareness that makes it possible to feel the pain or 


the glory of other men in yourself. 
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Every month, SM presents true stories of tough situations super- 
visors have faced. The core of each story is an unsolved problem. 

How would you handle it? Your answer and the steps you take 
in arriving at it can be of the utmost value to you. 

If you consider the cases by yourself, it might be worth while to 
jot down your questions, your reasoning, your decisions. 

Or, discuss one or more cases with a group of people—fellow 
supervisors, family, or friends. You'll find that each person has his 
own way of looking at the problem. 





Buttering Up the Boss 


ILL BROWN is a new foreman in 
the Pigments Division of the 
Colossal Chemicals Corporation. 
John Rowan, one of the long-service 
employees in his department, has a 
small farm and is proud of the prod- 
uce he raises. He had made a prac- 
tice of bringing the previous foreman 
a basket of his produce once a week. 
Bill knows very well that these 
gifts had no bearing on the fore- 
man’s relationship with John. Nev- 


AA 
John brought the gifts 


only to the foreman, and some of 
the other men in the department 


ertheless, 
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viewed this cynically. On several oc- 
casions in the past, Bill has heard 
such comments as “That’s the way 
to get ahead in the department— 
bring the boss a basket of food.” In 
fact, every time the previous fore- 
man paid John a compliment on his 
work—no matter how well deserved 
—there were glances back and forth 


> 


clearly spelling out “I told you so.’ 

Bill was in hopes that the custom 
would stop when he took over the 
job of foreman; but it didn’t. On the 
first warm day of the season, John 
brought Bill a large bunch of aspara- 
gus. “I cut it for you this morning— 
nice and fresh,” he said with obvious 
pride. 


If you were Bill, what would you do? 
. Would you accept this particular gift from John? 
a No 
(Can you refuse it without hurting his pride? Can you ac- 
cept without losing face with the group?) 
. Would you continue accepting gifts, but make sure not to 
treat John differently from the other employees? 
Yes No 
(Are you sure you could treat him exactly the same? Might 
you bend over backwards to avoid favoring him? How 
would the other employees see it?) 


. Would you ask John not to bring in such gifts—explaining 
that the other men might think you were exchanging favors? 
Yes No 


(If yes, consider when and how you might do this.) 

. Would you accept the gifts, but even the score by returning 
gifts of equal value? Yes No 
Why—or why not? 





Would you insist that John accept payment for the produce? 
Yes No 


(Would this depend somewhat on John’s feelings in the 
matter? If you pay, how would you figure the price?) 


. What other action might be better? 
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The Safety Meeting 


TOUGH PROBLEM came up dur- 
A ing Bill Brown’s first safety 
meeting. “Get the men’s sugges- 
tions,” the safety director had 
stressed—and Bill tried to do just 
that. 

“Who’re you kidding?” said one 
of his crew members, Len Harper. 
“Why should we give out with sug- 
gestions when management has 
done nothing about the suggestions 
we made last month—or the month 
before—or even last year?” 

Bill was startled at the bitterness 
of Len’s tone. Though Len was 
known to the group as pretty short 
tempered and resentful of authority, 
the two men had gotten along well 
until Bill’s promotion to foreman a 
week earlier. 

“Which suggestions do you mean, 
Len?” he said. “I know management 
has picked up some of our ideas. 
For instance, they changed the 
guards on the machines when I sug- 
gested it some time ago.” 

“Sure,” said Len. “We already 


know that you’re management’s fair- 
haired boy. But I put in a request 
to enclose those high-voltage lines 
up there—a man handling a long 
rod might brush right up against 
them. Guess they’re still waiting for 


an accident before they do anything 
about that. And they haven't re- 
paired the oil drip in the corner— 
but they were told about it a week 
ago. And what about my suggestion 
six months ago to do something to 
cut down the noise around here?” 


Consider these questions—and ask your own: 


1. Do you think Bill Brown was properly prepared for this 


meeting? 


Yes No 


If not, what steps do you think he should have taken be- 


forehand? 


. If you were Bill, faced with Len’s questions, what would 


you do: 
A. Change the subject. 


Yes No 
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B. Cut Len off by saying you will discuss this with him 
after the meeting. — oo 


If yes, how would the rest of the meeting be likely to go? 
C. Explain what you know of the status of each suggestion 
Len has mentioned, and tell the group you will check 
further and report at the next meeting. 
— ee 
If yes, might it have been better to have made this report 
before Len asked about it? 
D. Argue the point. Review the safety suggestions you know 
have been put into effect during the last year or so. 


a 
E. Get the group to discuss Len’s point. Try to get every- 
one to participate. = eo 


(In considering C, D, and E, think of the principal 
purpose of the meeting—which is to get the men active- 
ly interested in accident prevention. ) 
F. Take Len aside after the meeting and ask him why he 
didn’t bring up these matters with you privately. 
ee ae 
Why—or why not? __-___ ccahlaoiciatgitl 


3. What further action would you consider? 








Wanted: 
Your Toughest Case 


“Let's Get Down to Cases” features true stories of situations that 
confront supervisors. What has been the toughest—or the most 
interesting—case you have experienced? Your contributions and 
comments are invited. Send them to Let’s Get Down to Cases, 
Supervisory Management, 1515 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Answers to “‘Color-Wise’ Quiz on Page 28 


. Blue, red 
. 13 through 15 
. 10,000,000 


Men 


. (a) Colors in which blue predominates 


(b) Colors in which red or yellow predominates 


. (a) Blue 


(b) Red 


. No. Primaries of pigment are red, yellow, and blue. Primaries 


of light are magenta, green, and violet-blue. 


. Black on yellow 
. (a) Using a light with a dark color 


(b) Using a color with its complement 

(c) Using a grayed color with a strong color; for example, us- 
ing olive green with emerald green 

(d) Using a warm color with a cold color 


. 50% 
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YOUR MANAGEMENT 


CAN you take it 





off your 


I 
NCO AE 


By William Ruchti 


TAX>5 


- « « Often you can! Check these work-related deductions. 


IDNIGHT, APRIL 15, is the 

deadline for most Federal in- 
come-tax returns. If you haven't al- 
ready filed yours, you'll probably be 
interested in deductions that you 
may be able to take in connection 
with your job. 

Consider first what income is tax- 
able—in short, all income, unless 
expressly exempt by law. The fol- 
lowing are examples of taxable in- 
come: back pay, commissions, com- 
pensation for personal _ service, 
dividends, per-diem allowances, em- 
ployees’ awards, employees’ bonuses, 
mileage allowances, retirement pay, 
rewards, salaries, severance pay, 
supplemental unemployment bene- 
fits (but not state unemployment 
insurance), and travel allowances. 
In fact, an employee who, after 
hours, shoots dice on the back load- 
ing platform is expected to pay a 
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tax on his gambling winnings—if 
any. 


WHAT'S EXEMPT? 

Some payments—whether in 
money or goods—may be exempt 
from taxation, however. A specific 
example: The value of meals fur- 
nished on your work premises by 
your employer (and for his conven- 
ience) is not income and need not 
be declared. 

The following items may not be 
taxed. 


Sick or disability pay 

If you are absent from work be- 
cause of illness or injury, you may 
have nontaxable income. In general, 
as long as there is some sick-pay 
plan—whether written or not, in- 
sured or uninsured—that is fi- 
nanced by your employer, the pay- 











ments you receive under it may be 
tax. exempt up to $100 a week. 
There are exceptions, however, 
such as sick pay for pregnancy or 
for quarantine because of conta- 
gious illness in your family. Sick- 
pay is tax exempt starting on the 
eighth day of your absence, unless 
you are out because of injury or un- 
less you were hospitalized at least 
one day during your absence— 
and then it starts on the first day. 

If you alone have paid for the 
plan, it is considered accident or 
health insurance, and any payments 
you receive are tax exempt. 

If both you and your employer 
have financed the plan, the effect is 
the same as that of two plans—one 
financed by you and one by the em- 
ployer. (He should be able to sup- 
ply the percentage figure that gives 
his share of the contributions so that 
you can determine your tax-exempt 
portion. ) 

Suppose, for example, you earn 
$150 a week, and during your ab- 
sence because of injury, you are 
paid at the same rate under a sick- 
pay plan. If you and your employer 
share equally in paying for this in- 
surance, you're receiving $75 as sick 
pay and $75 as insurance. None of 
this is taxable. But suppose the en- 
tire amount is paid by the employer. 
Then only $100 of the $150 is tax 
exempt. 


Workmen’‘s compensation 
Workmen’s compensation _ that 

you receive when you are absent 

from work because of sickness or in- 





jury is fully exempt from tax. This 
holds even if you turn these pay- 
ments over to ‘your employer be- 
cause he continues to pay all or part 
of your salary during your absence. 

Most other amounts received as 
compensation for injury or illness 
are also exempt. This includes dam- 
ages, military-disability pensions, 
Federal Employees’ Compensation 
Act payments, compensation for the 
loss of use (or function) of a mem- 
ber of the body or for disfigurement, 
and, generally, reimbursements for 
medical care. 


Some retirement income 

If you are retired and are 65 or 
over, you may be entitled to a credit 
against your tax. This credit is 20 
per cent of your taxable retirement 
income, but cannot amount to more 
than $240. 

Railroad Retirement Act pen- 
sions are totally exempt. If yours 
pays $1,200 or more a year, you 
cannot claim the 20 per cent credit 
on other retirement income, how- 
ever. 


Scholarships and fellowship 
grants 

These are generally tax exempt 
even when they cover travel and 
living expenses. Thus, if you receive 
a fellowship to study, say, supervi- 
sory training in West Germany, you 
may be eligible for an exemption. 

Note, however, that payments 
made to you to pursue study or re- 
search primarily for the benefit of 
the grantor are not exempt. If your 
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company grants you an award to 
study, say, supervisory methods on 
the West Coast, so that you may ap- 
ply these methods to company op- 
erations, you probably do not have 
an exemption. 


Unemployment benefits 

Social Security benefits received 
from the federal or state govern- 
ment under the federal Social Se- 
curity program are not taxable. It 
makes no difference whether these 
are paid in monthly payments or in 
lump sums, or whether they are re- 
ceived for age, for disability, or for 
being the dependent of a qualified 
worker. 

Unemployment compensation, 
paid by a state from Social Security 
funds, is also tax exempt. This also 
applies to payments made under the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act and to unemployment compen- 
sation paid to federal employees. 

Public-assistance payments, made 
from a general welfare fund in the 
interest of the general public, are not 
considered income and therefore are 
also exempt. 


There are exceptions 

Note these exceptions, however: 

Supplemental unemployment ben- 
efits—sometimes called “guaranteed 
annual wages”’—paid through a 
company-financed plan are taxable. 

Unemployment benefits paid by 
a union from union dues are tax- 
able. But payments made from a 
union fund to which workers con- 
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tribute voluntarily are taxable only 
to the extent that payments to an 
individual exceed his contributions 
to the fund. 


Other exemptions 


Gifts, inheritances, and life insur- 
ance are not usually taxable as in- 
come. Employer payments made to 
beneficiaries of a deceased em- 
ployee may be exempt up to $5,000. 


TAKING DEDUCTIONS 


Even though your income is sub- 
ject to tax, there are still possible 
savings—from deductions. There 
are two ways of taking deductions: 
You may take the standard deduc- 
tion, which is about 10 per cent 
of your adjusted gross income and 
relieves you of itemizing—and sub- 
stantiating—your deductions. Or 
you may itemize deductions and pay 
taxes on the remainder. Use the 
method by which you pay the lower 
tax. 

If you itemize deductions, you 
may be interested in the following 
work-related allowances. 


Employee expenses 


Employees, in general, may be 
allowed certain deductions for 
travel, transportation, — entertain- 
ment, and other “ordinary and nec- 
essary business expenses” that they 
incur in connection with their em- 
ployment. Tax lawyers report that 
the question here depends upon the 
interpretation of “ordinary and nec- 
essary expenses.” Some companies 











have ruled that the interpretation 
of what actually is ordinary and nec- 
essary rests with the immediate 
supervisor of the taxpayer. 

There are two ways of handling 
these expenses: 


1) You may make an account- 
ing of them directly to your em- 
ployer, and you will be repaid the 
actual expenses you have incurred. 
In this case, it is not necessary to 
list your reimbursements and allow- 
ances—they are included in the 
company’s tax return. But when an 
employee does report expenses to 
his employer, and the company’s ac- 
counting of them is not considered 
adequate by the Internal Revenue 





Service, the employee may be re- 
quired to substantiate the informa- 
tion. 


2) Or, the employee may list as 
income the expense allowances that 
he receives, and then list as deduc- 
tions the expenses incurred against 
these allowances. 


When you’re not reimbursed 


Expenses for which the employee 
is not reimbursed may be deducted. 
Outside salesmen may deduct all ex- 
penses incurred in earning a salary, 
commission, or other compensation. 
Except for meals, these expenses 
may be deducted even though the 
salesman is not traveling. 








7 .@R 





“I give receipts for income-tax purposes.” 
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Ordinary and necessary enter- 
tainment expenses directly related 
to the performance of the employ- 
ee’s duties are also deductible. It 
is pointed out, however, that a sala- 
ried employee (who is not an out- 
side salesman) ordinarily cannot 
deduct entertainment expenses un- 
less he can show that such enter- 
tainment was actually required or 
expected of him as a part of his job 
performance. 

Special apparel or equipment re- 
quired as a condition of employ- 
ment or for true protection, and not 


adaptable to general use, is deducti- 
ble. Thus, police officers, letter car- 
riers, and nurses may deduct the 
cost of uniforms. Also deductible 
are safety shoes and helmets, work 
gloves, rubber boots, and the like, 
when actually required for the oc- 
cupation, as rubber boots are re- 
quired for commercial fishing. 
Take note of some exceptions, 
however: Painters’ white uniforms, 
while required by the union, are 
not deductible. Nor is the blue work 
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clothing of a welder, even though 
he may wear it at the request of his 
foreman. Thus, the cost of most 
work clothing is usually considered 
a personal expense. 

Other expenses: Unless the em- 
ployee is reimbursed, he may also 
deduct the cost of subscriptions to 
professional journals and _ publica- 
tions, membership dues in profes- 
sional societies, union dues, small 
tools and supplies, employment- 
agency fees (for obtaining work), 
and any costs he must pay for re- 
quired physical examinations (to 
establish his fitness so he may retain 
his job). 


Educational expenses 

Under rigid conditions, employ- 
ees may deduct certain educational 
expenses. The rule of thumb is that 
the deductible expense must be di- 
rectly related to your current em- 
ployment. For instance, a former 
production foreman who is rehired 
on the condition that he take re- 
fresher courses (to bring his engi- 
neering knowledge up to date) 





could probably deduct the cost of 

the courses—and also of any non- 

commuting travel required. 
Educational expenses are not de- 








ductible, however, if the primary 
purpose of the study is to obtain a 
new position or a promotion, or 
simply to fulfill general or personal 
ambitions. If the same production 


foreman continued his engineering . 


studies in the hope of becoming the 
plant engineer, he probably could 
not deduct the cost of those courses. 

You may not have to attend 
school in person to get these deduc- 
tions. The cost of correspondence 
courses that meet the requirements 
may be taken off your income. 


Travel expenses 


Traveling and transportation ex- 
penses are deductible if they are 
“ordinary and necessary” to the 
business or job. These are defined 
as the reasonable and necessary ex- 
penses of traveling away from home 
overnight. Legitimate travel ex- 
penses may include the cost of 
meals and lodging, baggage charges, 
reasonable tips, and even the main- 
tenance of house trailers—if they 
are essential to the business trip. 
Cleaning and laundry bills, even 
though incurred during travel, are 
considered personal expenses and 
therefore are not deductible. 

For tax purposes, home is not 
necessarily where your family lives, 
but is where you work. If you work 
in two or more places, your tax 
home (for computing travel deduc- 
tions) is the general area of your 
principal employment. If you com- 
bine business with pleasure travel, 
you must be able to prove that the 


personal or pleasure aspects of the 
trip were only incidental to the pri- 
mary, business purpose of it. 


If the place where you work 
while you are traveling away from 
home is in a remote area and you 
are compelled to stay some distance 
—10 or 15 miles—away, the costs 
of transportation between the two 
locations may also be deducted. 
This does not apply, however, when 
you work in the remote area perma- 
nently or for an indefinite period, 
whether your family accompanies 
you or not. 


Other transportation 

Even if you do not stay away 
from home overnight, you may still 
deduct transportation expenses that 
are directly attributable to your 
work. For instance, if your boss 
sends you to a subsidiary plant 50 
miles away and you make the trip 
in an afternoon, your transportation 
costs may be deducted—unless, of 
course, you are reimbursed by the 
employer. 

Similarly, if you work in two 
places in one day (whether for the 
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same employer or not) you may 
deduct the cost of getting from one 
place to the other. 

Daily travel to and; from your 
principal work location cannot be 
deducted, however. Commutation 
costs are specifically ruled out as 


legitimate travel expense. Taxi costs 
between your lodging and your busi- 
ness location when you work away 
from home are considered commu- 
tation and therefore are not deducti- 
ble. 


Automobile costs 

If you own an automobile, you 
are eligible for some tax deductions, 
regardless of what you use it for. 
The more you drive it for business, 
however, the more deductions you 
can claim. 

Even the automobile driven ex- 
clusively for personal purposes al- 
lows the following deductions: li- 
cense tags, annual registration fees, 
nonfederal gasoline taxes, state and 
local automobile taxes, interest on 
auto loans, and casualty and theft 
losses not covered by insurance or 
otherwise compensated for. 

However, auto accidents are ac- 
ceptable as casualty losses only if 
they do not represent willful negli- 
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gence. Faulty driving in itself is not 
considered willful; thus, damages to 
the car from a collision caused by 
faulty driving of either driver are 
usually deductible. Drunken driv- 
ing, however, is considered willful 
negligence. 

In case of casualty or theft losses 
to your automobile, you must use 
insurance proceeds (or other com- 
pensation received or recoverable) 
to reduce your loss. Thus, if you 
have $50-deductible insurance on 
your car, the allowable tax deduc- 
tion cannot exceed $50 if the insur- 
ance company pays all charges over 
that amount. 


Using your car for business 
If you make both business and 
personal use of your car, you can 


apportion your expenses (and tax 
deductions) between the two. Let’s 
say, for example, that you are a 
salesman who drove 20,000 miles in 
1958. Your records show that 8,000 


miles—or 40 per cent of the total— 
were business travel. You may de- 
duct 40 per cent of your total oper- 
ating costs from your income. 

Total operating costs include gas, 








oil, repairs, garage rent, insurance, 
and depreciation. 

If you use your automobile only 
for work, you may deduct operating 
costs in full. 

Some qualifications about auto 
deductions: 

Fees like title fees, auto-inspec- 
tion fees, and parking-meter 
charges are not deductible as taxes. 
They are, however, deductible as 
business expenses, to the extent that 
the car is used for business. 

Car-pool expenses are consid- 
ered personal and therefore not de- 
ductible. If you, as the driver, re- 
ceive payment from passengers in a 
car pool, the amount that exceeds 
your actual expenses must be de- 
clared as income. 


Pension deductions 

The regulations on employee 
pensions are fairly complicated. In 
general, you are taxed only on the 
portion of the pension that exceeds 
your contribution to it. If you draw 
a pension that was fully paid by 
your employer, you are taxed on the 
full amount you receive. But if you 
contributed part, your contribution 
is computed in terms of a percentage 
and then applied to the sum you 
receive during the year. You 
are taxed, then, only on the re- 
mainder: the payments above and 
beyond your contribution. 

Since regulations vary according 
to the type of pension, its starting 
date, its payment system, refunds, 
and the like, it is best to check on 








Tax-Free Income 


Some compensation that em- 
ployees receive is exempt from 
taxes. (See text for qualifications.) 
For example: 
® Accident- and health-insurance 

proceeds 

Casualty-insurance proceeds 

Disability and death payments | 

Federal Employees’ Compensa- | 

tion Act payments 

Life-insurance proceeds 

Meals and lodging 

Payments to the beneficiary of 

a deceased employee 

Railroad Retirement act pen- 

sions 

Scholarship and 

grants 

Sickness and injury payments 

Social Security payments 

State unemployment compen- 

sation 

Workmen’s compensation 


fellowship 


the specific details of your pension 
with your local tax office. 


Deductible taxes 

Most state and local taxes are 
deductible, but federal taxes are 
not. If you had part of your salary 
withheld (or made estimated pay- 
ments on a pay-as-you-go plan) for 
state income taxes, you may deduct 
the amount in the year it was with- 
held or paid—provided, again, that 
you itemize deductions. 

You may not deduct Social Secu- 
rity withholdings, however, nor fed- 
eral income taxes, nor federal ex- 
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cise taxes on personal expenditures 
like theater admissions, jewelry, 
cosmetics, luggage, telephone calls, 
transportation tickets, gasoline, to- 
bacco, liquor. 


Child or disabled-dependent 
care 

Besides their standard depend- 
ency deductions, employed women 
and widowers may deduct expenses 
for the care of certain dependents. 
These expenses must be for the de- 
pendent’s care while you work (or 
look for work). The limit of the de- 
ductions is $600, regardless of the 
number of dependents. It may be 
claimed for the care of a dependent 
child under twelve (he does not 
have to be related to the person 
claiming the deduction), or for care 
of a person who, regardless of age, 
is physically or mentally unable to 
take care of himself. 


Casualty or theft losses 

Actual losses suffered from acci- 
dent, fire, storm, or theft—whether 
at home or at work—may be de- 
ducted. But the mere disappearance 
of property or your mislaying it is 
not considered theft loss and there- 
fore does not constitute a claim. 

Also, any amounts you receive 
from insurance, from your em- 
ployer, or from disaster-relief agen- 
cies, whether in cash or property, to 
restore or rehabilitate lost or dam- 
aged property reduces the amount 
of your deductible loss. Food, medi- 
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cal supplies, or other sustenance re- 
ceived as disaster relief are except- 
ed, however. 


Miscellaneous deductions 


There are other deductions that 
you might be able to claim. All 
fees you pay for tax counsel and 
assistance are deductible. So are in- 
vestment-counsel fees (for advice 
on handling the money you've 
earned). Custodian fees (for safe- 


guarding your personal business 
records), and clerical help (for 


typing business letters) are also de- 
ductible. 


No simple matter 

It’s no secret that filing income- 
tax returns can be a complex mat- 
ter. While laws and regulations are 
precise, their interpretation may 
depend on a combination of several 
factors. If you have any doubts 
about your tax, here’s how to get 
advice: 

> Get any of the publications on 
income taxes put out by the Internal 
Revenue Service. They may be 
obtained—at a low cost or free— 
from your District Director. He will 
be listed in your telephone direc- 
tory, under “United States Govern- 
ment, Treasury Department.” 

> An especially helpful publica- 
tion is Your Federal Income Tax, 
1959 edition, which costs 35 cents. 


> Agents in the office of the 
District Director will answer ques- 





tions and help taxpayers in making 
out returns. You can either tele- 
phone or go to the office in person. 

> Go to a competent lawyer or a 
Certified Public Accountant (CPA) 





and have him help you file. Al- 
though he will charge you for his 
services, remember that you can de- 
duct it from your income tax—for 
1959! @ 





Is Your Praise Praiseworthy? 


WHEN A WORKER deserves praise, he deserves the right kind of 
praise. This means that what you say should be sincere, constructive, 
and appropriate. 

Here are some tips on giving the right kind of praise: 

1. Don’t use flattery. Be sincere in your praise. Offer compliments 
only if you really believe they are deserved by the employee. 

2. Build confidence with praise. Complimenting Miss America on 
her beauty won’t be telling her anything she didn’t know. Rather 
than praise an employee for what he knows is a strong asset, try to 
praise him on something he is doubtful about. For example, one of 
your men may come to you with an idea for a production change. 
You realize from the way he tells you about the idéa that he is full 
of doubts about its merits. If it is a good idea, give a boost to his 
self-confidence by praising him. 

3. Try to be specific in your praise. Vague compliments are weak 
because they are likely to be interpreted as flattery rather than gen- 
uine praise. The more specific praise is, the more meaningful it be- 
comes. When you compliment an employee on his production 
record, mention the figures on the record. When you praise a work- 
er’s suggestion, discuss the actual suggestion. 

4. Don’t use superlatives loosely. Unless they’re justified by the 
facts, superlative words like “most” or “best” are apt to be taken as 
flattery by the employee. Besides, “best” and “most” imply perfec- 
tion—and there’s rarely anything that can’t stand some improve- 
ment. But if superlatives are justified, be sure to use them. 

In most cases, comparative terms like “more” or “better” may be 
more realistic and believable. ‘ 

5. Don’t be repetitive in your praise. If you praise an employee for 
the same thing day after day, your words will soon become meaning- 
less. There are many different aspects of a man’s work that warrant 
praise, such as attendance, job performance, safety practices, sug- 
gestions, and attitude. 

—H. E. Carrou! 
in “American Machinist, January 12, 1959 
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of the month 


Supervisors Pinpoint Their Problems 


HAT WILL BE the most challeng- 
Wine problems for supervisors in 
the year ahead, and how should these 
problems be handled? Some interest- 
ing answers come from supervisors 
themselves in a new survey conducted 
by Management Information. Ques- 
tionnaires were sent to 150 companies 
to be answered by ten representative 
supervisors from each company. Of 
the supervisors who received the ques- 
tionnaires, 64 per cent responded (an 
unusually high percentage of re- 
sponse). 

One of the most striking results of 
the survey was the emphasis put by 
many supervisors on the growing 
problem of winning employee sup- 
port for technological changes planned 
by the company. More than half the 
supervisors (54 per cent) said that they 
expected the introduction of new proc- 
esses during the year and a slightly 
smaller number (51 per cent) forecast 
the installation of new equipment. 

To win employee cooperation when 
such changes are made, almost all the 
supervisors (93 per cent) recom- 
mended some form of advance par- 
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ticipation by the employees. Typical- 
ly, one supervisor wrote: 

p ‘Never give an employee a new 
method or machine change by saying 
here it is and this is the way it is 
going to be done from now on. First, 
talk to the employee and explain the 
changes, giving him a chance to give 
his views.” 

Another supervisor commented: 

» “Brief the men on the change 
that’s about to take place before they 
pick it up from the grapevine.” 

A third suggested: 

pe “Ask for their help in improve- 
ment. Let them take part in it and use 
as many of their ideas as possible.” 

Many supervisors stressed the im- 
portance of considering the human 
element in problems arising from 
technological change. 

A substantial number of supervisors 
pointed out that to win support for 
technological changes, the benefits to 
the employee—such as increased safe- 
ty, easier work, better working condi- 
tions—should be convincingly pic- 
tured. Another aspect that should be 
clearly explained to the employee is 














any revision of pay rates or job loads 
made necessary by a_ technological 
change. 

A number of supervisors men- 
tioned that their own attitudes toward 
change are an important factor in 
gaining employee support. Said one 
respondent: 

> “The supervisor must first be con- 
vinced that changes are an improve- 
ment; then he won't have such a prob- 
lem in winning acceptance.” 

An Ohio supervisor wrote: 

e ‘/ try to win support for a change 
by displaying my own confidence in 
it.” 

Nine out of ten supervisors felt that 
their most challenging problem will 
continue to be human relations. How 
effectively they achieve better cost con- 
trol, product quality, maintenance, and 
customer service depends, in their 
opinion, on how well they solve the 
problems of motivation and communi- 
cation. 

Almost half (43 per cent) of the 
supervisors indicated that motivating 
employees is the specific human-rela- 
tions problem that will give them the 
most difficulty in the year ahead. One 
supervisor said: 

» “Two areas are particularly in 
need of development: letting the man 
know where he stands at regular inter- 
vals, and getting to know the man 
well enough so that you can determine 
the way in which he can best be moti- 
vated. Any developments along these 
lines will be timely and helpful.” 

Some supervisors suggested that 
trying to understand the employee’s 
viewpoint made it easier to motivate 
him. 

e “To get the best from each em- 


ployee,” wrote one respondent, “the 
supervisor should know his wants, 
needs, aspirations, home life; all these 
are part of a man and his attitude to- 
ward his work and his supervisors.” 

It is clear from the survey that most 
supervisors have recognized a basic 
motivational principle: that they 
should be leaders, not drivers. One su- 
pervisor cited his own experience: 

> “A long time ago, I found I was 
trying to do the whole job myself, 
with the thought that no one could do 
it as well as I could. Then I became 
more aware of human relations, and I 
found that the measure of leadership 
is not how well a man can drive work- 
ers, but how well he can get them to 
follow him.” 

Communication appears to be a 
close second to motivation as a prob- 
lem that will challenge supervisors in 
the year ahead. A great majority (84 
per cent) of supervisors expressed the 
opinion that communication would 
gain importance as a supervisory func- 
tion in the next year. As one super- 
visor put it: 

» ‘I believe it is important to con- 
tact personally everyone under your 
supervision at least once a day.” 

Others stressed the importance of 
listening to employee gripes and 
handing out praise as well as criticism. 

In tackling problems like costs, 
product quality, and customer service, 
many supervisors emphasized the im- 
portance of setting realistic goals for 
employees and making them aware of 
the way their performance affects the 
company as a whole. Said one super- 
visor: 

» “We must make sure the em- 
ployee understands what is expected 
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of him in the quality and quantity of 
his work.” 

Another supervisor wrote: 

“Supervisors should take time to 
explain to an employee how his par- 
ticular job fits in with those of other 
employees; why his job is important; 
how, if he does poor work, it would 
affect the finished product and result 
in a dissatisfied customer.” 

A number of supervisors volun- 
teered suggestions for motivating em- 


ployees to improve product quality: 

> “Ask the man who has done a 
poor quality job how much he would 
pay for it if he were the customer.” 

» “Exhibit samples of poor work- 
manship without pinpointing the mis- 
take of any one man.” 

» “Provide an up-to-date sample 
board to improve production and in- 
spection quality.” 


®@ Gienn Gardiner 
MANAGEMENT INFORMATION 


What's Your L. Q.? 


ws YOUR leadership quotient? 
Are you a “do-it-yourselfer” or do 
you delegate responsibility to your 
subordinates? 

Most successful supervisors have a 
sense of responsibility and want to get 
things done quickly and efficiently. 
But they realize they can’t do it alone. 
By sharing the work load, they make 
their own jobs easier. 

Many supervisors, however, com- 
plain that workers “don’t seem to 
want to take on responsibility.” Often 
the same workers may be complaining 
that management won't give responsi- 
bility. This situation prevails between 
department heads and subordinates, 
sales managers and salesmen, foremen 
and workers, and foremen and higher- 
level managers. All of us have a little 
of the feeling that the quickest and 
best way to get a job done right is to 
do it ourselves. Besides, as some man- 
agers complain, subordinates may not 
be able, or qualified, to do the job effi- 
ciently at the moment it needs doing. 
But who is to blame for this situation? 


Part of leadership entails a willing- 
ness to back up subordinates, lend a 
helping hand when they make mistakes 
in their work, and explain how things 
should be done. This may be the 
real test of management ability and 
the steppingstone to the next job up 
the line. 

John H. Gorsuch, assistant director 
of organization and personnel, United 
States Steel Corporation, says that “a 
good delegator is looked upon as a fine 
example of high management de- 
velopment.” He goes on to point out 
that the “one-man-band” kind of man- 
ager is invariably so busy, so hard to 
get to, and so snarled in details that 
his people can’t get answers out of him 
on important problems. 

Another executive defines leader- 
ship as “the ability to establish a 
cooperative climate—getting people 
of different personality, ability, and 
environmental background to work to- 
gether as a unit.” 

Why don’t some managers get 
things done through others? Why do 
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some men carry work home every 
night, while members of their staffs 
have too little to do? Here are five 
reasons. If a manager has fallen into 
any of these pitfalls, chances are his 
leadership quotient has been dimin- 
ished and his do-it-yourself quotient 
increased: 

1. Failure to pass along responsibil- 
ity because of preoccupation, disor- 
ganization. 

2. Lack of self-discipline—the fail- 
ure to give subordinates a reasonable 
opportunity to perform an assignment 
on their own. 

3. Lack of confidence in subordi- 
nates. (This really means lack of 
proper selection, development, and 
motivation of subordinates. ) 

4. By-passing subordinates. A man- 
ager may delegate, for instance, orien- 
tation of a new employee. But then he 
will frequently step in and explain 
things in a different way from the per- 





son who has been orienting the new 
employee. Result: two confused and 
bewildered employees. 

5. Resistance to new methods and 
ideas. Strong leadership traits some- 
times require a change in outlook. A 
manager who has been guilty of poor 
delegation, improper motivation of 
subordinates, and generally weak 
leadership can change for the better. 
The first step lies in an honest per- 
sonal appraisal of his past attitudes 
and practices. Once the manager rec- 
ognizes the signs of poor leadership 
(low morale among the work group, 
high turnover rates, slipping produc- 
tivity), his course becomes clear. He 
can continue to submerge himself in 
detail, or he can turn defeat into vic- 
tory by practicing the principles of 
good leadership. 

Check your L.Q. with the list below. 

@ E. M. Ryan 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 
February, 1959, p. 11:3 





1. Do you make sure your in- 
structions are understood? 
2. Do you think through your in- 


structions before you issue 
them? 

3. Do you fit subordinates to the 
job? 


4, Do you give subordinates a 
chance to disclose hidden or 
unknown abilities? 

5, Do you train people who want 
to grow? 





LEADERSHIP CHECK LIST 


Occa- 


Always Usually sionally Never 











(Continued on next page) 
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‘ . 5 Occa- 
Leadership Check List (Cont. from p. 57) iden Usually donde chai 


6. Is the responsibility among 
subordinates and _ yourself 
equitably distributed? 

7. Do you make sure that author- 
ity is assigned along with res- 
ponsibility? 

8. Do you use all available com- 
pany services? 

9. Do you help subordinates 
overcome bad personal habits 
or correct flaws in their work? 

10. Are you patient with slow- 
learning subordinates? 

11. Do you encourage subordin- 
ates to use their own initiative? 

12. Do you make periodic ap- 
praisals of subordinates’ prog- 
ress? 

13. Are you constantly alert to 
better methods? 

14. Do you encourage depart- 
mental and staff meetings to 
review progress? 

15. Do you avoid being secretive 
about plans and policies? 

16. Do you encourage group solu- 
tions to problems? 

17. Do you always share credit 
with subordinates when you 
are complimented on a job 
well done? 

18. Do your subordinates respect 
you as a leader, not fear you 
as a boss? 

19. Do you accept the inevitable 
errors of employees, errors that 
you yourself might have 
avoided? 

20. Have you developed subordin- 
ates who have gone on to big- 
ger things? 































































































(Scoring on next page) 
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Scoring Your L. Q. 


Always=5 points 


Usually=4 points 


Occasionally=2 points 


Never=0 points 
Total checks under each heading and multiply by point value 
indicated. Highest possible score is 100. 


90 to 100 points ...... Excellent leadership quotient. 

80 to 89 points ...... Work on the low areas. 

70 to 79 points ...... You can get more help from your staff. 
60 to 69 points ...... Below average. Study up on leadership. 
30 t SP pete ...... Serious situation. Better watch out. 
Below 49 points ........ You’re a do-it-yourselfer—not a manager. 


Who’s Responsible For Safety? 


HO’S RESPONSIBLE for safety on 
W tte front line? Can the supervisor 
leave safety up to the company safety 
group—if there is one—or to company 
safety policies alone? 

Not if he wants his department to 
have an outstanding safety record. 
Here are three good reasons: 

1. No safety group or set of rules 
can offer a satisfactory substitute for 
the supervisor’s authority with his 
workers. 

2. Safety is a personal matter. The 
health, even the lives, of your workers 
may depend on what you do about 
safety policies alone? 

3. Your department’s safety record 
is a measure of your supervisory abil- 
ities. 

It’s true that a company safety group 
has responsibility for accident preven- 
tion and safety practices—in a way. 
But this responsibility differs from the 
supervisor’s responsibility. The safety 
group sets company policy on all safety 
matters. For example, where flammable 
materials are involved, it’s the safety 
specialists who will set up the no- 
smoking rules, and select safe smoking 
areas. In addition, the safety staff’s role 


is to inform, suggest, and help the 
supervisor in his safety job. 

However, the supervisor must en- 
force company rules that have been 
developed by the safety group. More- 
over, it’s up to him to 1) see that em- 
ployees have the information, know- 
how, and incentive to stick to the rules; 
2) maintain safe working conditions 
in his department; and 3) report and 
discuss unsafe conditions with the 
safety group. 

Supervisors with the best safety rec- 
ords usually work closely with the 
safety experts in their companies. You 
can review your own relationship with 
your company’s safety people by ask- 
ing these questions: 

1. Are you on friendly terms with 
the safety people in your company? 

2. Do you spend enough time with 
the safety staff to clear up all depart- 
ment safety problems? 

3. Do you let the safety group know 
you're interested in being kept up to 
date on new developments—anything 
from new safety gear to new machine 
devices that increase safety margins 
on your equipment? 

4. Do you cooperate with the safety 
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staff by making a careful investigation 
of accidents and conscientiously filling 
out safety reports? 

5. Do you and the safety people 
put your heads together after an ac- 
cident to make sure that a repetition 
becomes impossible? 


6. Do you support safety policy by 


The Supervisor and 


i es SUPERVISOR CAN—and should— 
play a major role in his company’s 
employee-health program. Unless he 
makes his group aware of the pro- 
gram’s value to them, they may miss 
out on a useful and important service. 

The supervisor is in an excellent 
position to help employees get the 
greatest benefit from their health serv- 
ices. Because he is working closely 
with them, he can easily notice 
changes in attitude and in work per- 
formance, excessive tardiness and ab- 
senteeism, or changed relationships 
with fellow workers. A change in an 
employee’s customary behavior is 
often the result of illness or dissatis- 
faction with his job or his home life. 

An employee will not usually vol- 
unteer to discuss the problems that 
may be affecting his entire outlook 
and job performance. He is more like- 
ly to let them prey on his mind until 
he actually becomes ill and requires 
the attention of a doctor. The alert 
supervisor will recognize that the em- 
ployee is troubled and will try to help 
him. Through a confidential, sympa- 
thetic discussion with the employee, 
he can try to figure out the underlying 
cause of the change in performance 
or behavior. If the discussion fails to 
improve the situation, the supervisor 
should then advise the employee to 


backing up the safety staff's program, 
in both word and action? 

7. Do you help the safety people 
develop necessary rules and policies by 
bringing new problems and hazardous 
situations to their attention? 

®@ Auren Uris 


TEXTILE WORLD 
January, 1959, p. 83:1 


Employee Health 
seek professional guidance from the 
company’s medical department. 

Suppose the problem is alcoholism. 
Since the alcoholic employee is a sick 
person, the supervisor does not help 
him by overlooking his deficiencies, 
sending him home to “sleep it off,” or 
assisting him in cover-up tactics. He 
should let the employee know he is 
aware of the problem and should urge 
him to seek medical guidance. 

Accident records sometimes pro- 
vide a clue to employee problems that 
need medical attention. Many indus- 
trial accidents are the result of emo- 
tional problems. Once it has been es- 
tablished that an employee is having 
an abnormally high number of acci- 
dents (and that external factors are 
not responsible) the supervisor should 
enlist the aid of the medical depart- 
ment to get to the bottom of the dif- 
ficulty. 

Whatever the problem that is af- 
fecting the employee’s job perform- 
ance, it is the supervisor’s responsibil- 
ity to take action toward a solution, 
either by discussing the problem di- 
rectly with the employee, or by ad- 
vising him to seek help from the com- 
pany medical department. 


@ Richard Mac Diarmid 
THE MEDICAL BULLETIN 
Vol. 16, no. 3, p. 1:12 
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Have Plans, Will Travel 


| poo ANYTHING about your sum- 
mer vacation yet? The prospects 
are excellent the world over, with 
more places to go than ever, and at 
reasonable prices. But the only way 
to take full advantage of them is to 
study the field and plan early. 

Conditions are mainly in your fa- 
vor. Campgrounds are improved, less 
congested, than they used to be; high- 
ways are safer and smoother; fast-fly- 
ing jets reduce traveling time for the 
long-distance vacationer. New facili- 
ties, lodgings, and recreation areas are 
mushrooming in this country and 
abroad. 

Although prices will be up in choice 
areas, bargains are available if you 
know where and how to look for them, 
and when to travel. Survey all the pos- 
sibilities that interest you. Actually, 
vacation planning should be a matter 
of course in your yearly schedule, just 
like budgeting, preparing for your 
children’s education, investing, saving. 
With the continued availability of lei- 
sure time—and more leisure to come 
—you can think of travel as a long- 
range family program aimed at seeing 
and appreciating new horizons. 

Most vacationing families travel by 
car, because it’s the best combination 
of economy, mobility, and convenience. 
New expressways are eliminating bot- 
tlenecks in and around large cities. 
The most important is the 187-mile, 
three-pronged Illinois Tollway through 
Chicago’s suburbs. 

This year, you can expect added 
mileage for the same amount of driv- 
ing time. You will find new roads that 
are more attractive to the eye; they 
utilize natural landscaping and provide 


roadside rests. You will not become as 
tired driving because of gentler grades 
and wider curves. But be sure to start 
out with a good set of maps so that 
you know where the expressways— 

and construction detours—are. 

A primary target of touring motor- 
ists will be the national parks and 
monuments. In these areas, you will 
find the nation’s grandest scenery. 
The national parks are undergoing ex- 
tensive improvement as part of the 
ten-year modernization program called 
“Mission 66” (scheduled for comple- 
tion in 1966); parts of it are well ad- 
vanced and will benefit you now. 

Isle Royale National Park, in Lake 
Superior, can now be reached by a 
new high-speed diesel vessel from 
Michigan’s Upper Peninsula. In the 
past two and a half years the National 
Park Service has completed 26 new 
visitor centers in the -parks, monu- 
ments, and historical areas, and more 
are under construction; these centers 
introduce you to the area, show you 
where to look and what to see. Perhaps 
the most important visitor center of the 
year will be at Theodore Roosevelt 
National Memorial Park, in North 
Dakota; the museum at the center will 
recount Roosevelt’s career as a rancher 
on the Badlands frontier. 

Camping is the most economical 
means of touring America. If you'd 
like to give it a try, start learning 
about it now, from your friends and 
from sporting-goods shops. You can go 
anywhere with camping gear—nation- 
al parks, national forests. state parks, 
mountains, lakeshores. The latest tents 
take only minutes to set up; complete 
equipment can cost as little as $300. 
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Just don’t go overboard until you are 
sure you enjoy camping. 

State parks are gaining new promi- 
nence in the vacation picture. They 
combine choice scenery and recrea- 
tion (boating, fishing, swimming, hik- 
ing) with moderate-priced lodge and 
cottage accommodations. How much 
do you know about facilities in your 
own state parks? This is the time to 
learn about them and make reserva- 
tions. 

The South and Southwest are trying 
to attract more visitors with modern 
state-park lodges. West Virginia has 
built showplace facilities in the cool 
mountains, Tennessee and Kentucky 


on the TVA lakes, Oklahoma on its 
new man-made lakes. 

These local developments, and the 
new highways, enhance the appeal of 
many worthy vacation regions, until 
now relatively inaccessible and unpub- 
licized. They are usually lower priced 
and less commercialized. Consider 
in this category the Ozarks of Mis- 
souri-Arkansas-Oklahoma, with 12 
man-made lakes, and the Corpus Chris- 
ti area on the Texas Gulf Coast, a 
causeway’s distance from Padre Island 
—probably the nation’s longest and 
most undeveloped beach. 

Now, too, you can travel safely to 
spectacular sections of Utah and Ari- 





“Man! | thought Friday would never come!” 
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zona, where two of the greatest scenic 
routes in America were completed and 
paved last year. One, Utah Highway 
47, leads through Monument Valley 
in the heart of the Utah portion of the 
Navajo Reservation. The other, U.S. 
Alternate 89, provides access to the 
Glen Canyon dam project and crosses 
the new Colorado River Bridge. 


Alaska this year? Yes, if you can 
afford to fly and visit the forty-ninth 
state on a conducted tour. Or you can 
drive the Alaska Highway if you have 
the time and a willingness to rough it. 
The trip from the U.S. border takes 
seven days over gravel surfacing. 
Mount McKinley National Park is cer- 
tainly worth a visit and is accessible 
by car via the Denali Highway. Alas- 
ka, with its magnificent scenery, is 
destined to be outstanding in the tour- 
ist field, but development takes time. 


On the more popular vacation routes, 
Florida should be an excellent buy, 
partly because it feels the competition 
from its ambitious, booming Caribbean 
neighbors. Rate reductions are in ef- 
fect throughout Florida from mid- 
April to December 1. 


In the Caribbean, Puerto Rico, Ja- 
maica, and other islands are develop- 


ing new beach resorts and building 
one hotel after another. With rooms 
to fill, they are just as keen as Florida 
on attracting budget-conscious summer 
visitors. If you have more time, or have 
visited the Caribbean before, include 
the charming, less-developed islands: 
Antigua, Martinique, Guadeloupe, and 
St. Lucia. 

South America is beginning to come 
into its own as a vacation area, finally 
overcoming obstacles of great dis- 
tances, lack of facilities, and irritating 
entry and exit requirements. Excur- 
sion fares came down last year and 
may soon be reduced again. 

You don’t really need cash—not al] 
at once, that is—to fly to distant places. 
In the past four years, airlines have 
sold $50,000,000 worth of transporta- 
tion to 120,000 customers on deferred- 
payment plans. The average value of 
the ticket for foreign travel (70 per 
cent) was $485 and for domestic trav- 
el $235. 

Whether you spend those amounts, 
ten times as much, or a fraction of 
them, you can assure yourself a more 
enjoyable and rewarding trip by plan- 
ning it now. 

@ CHANGING TIMES 
March, 1959, p. 25:5 


What Causes Accidents? 


AN EARLY and still existing view in safety literature has been that 
a number of people are accident prone. This view has led to the 
labeling of “accident proneness” as the cause of accidents in a sig- 
nificant percentage of cases. In reality, it is not the cause at all. 
When a person does experience repeated accidents, the cause is 
generally a number of inherent conditions related not only to his 
physical or mental make-up, but also to the environment in which 
he works. The real challenge is to identify these causes and to take 


corrective action. 


—JOHN V. GRIMALDI, General Electric Company 
(quoted in Modern Safety Practices, by Russell DeReamer) 
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Why People Save 

LONGER LIVES, growing families, and the perennial fear of a rainy 
day appear to be the prime boosters of consumer savings. This is the 
finding announced by the Inter-University Committee for Research 
on Consumer Behavior, which conducted intensive interviews of 206 
consumer saving units in St. Louis last summer. Nearly everyone 
(98 per cent) cited provision for old age as an incentive to save. 
Rainy-day emergencies came next, with 60 per cent; children’s ed- 
ucation ranked third, with 44 per cent. Only 29 per cent were saving 
to leave an inheritance to children; 18 per cent had a particular 
purchase in mind, such as a car or furniture; another 17 per cent 
aimed at buying a house, and the same number were saving for a 
trip or vacation. A great majority considered saving a necessity; 
about one in ten give it priority “under any circumstances.” 

On the important question of whether people should feel free to 
draw on savings, about one third felt savings should be used for 
emergencies or not at all; another third would add major purchases 
as a legitimate use; and the remaining third, mostly young people 
with incomes under $7,500, felt that savings are to draw on when- 
ever it becomes necessary to supplement income. 

—Business Week, 1/31/59 
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You can now get 


did you know . . . 






SPECIAL BINDERS 


price: $2.50 each 





for your copies of Supervisory Management 


@ each binder holds a full year’s 


issues 


sturdy russet-color 
leatherette 


embossed and imprinted in 
gold 


special grip-tooth arrange- 
ment holds copies firmly in 
place 


binders open flat, insuring 
full readability 


Similar binders are available for PERSONNEL Magazine, THE MANAGE- 
MENT REVIEW, MANAGEMENT NEWS, and conference publications in all 


divisions at $2.50 each. 


Order from DEPARTMENT SJ, AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, 1515 Broadway, Times Square, 


New York 36, N. Y. 


AMA will pay normal postage and handling charges on all orders accompanied by check or money order. Orders 
under $5.00 should be accompanied by remittance. Orders of $5.00 or more, unless accompanied by remittance, 
will be billed for postage and handling charges. Add 3% sales tax for orders to be delivered in New York City. 








